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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—___.——— 

HE event of the last eight days has been the disappearance 

of the Empire of Brazil. The true details of this singular 

and unexpected occurrence are still unknown, the Provisional 
Government evidently editing all bulletins; but the account 
which they choose to publish runs as follows. On Friday, the 
{th inst., the garrison of Rio Janeiro, numbering six thousand 
men, broke into open revolt, and was followed by the Fleet, 
which dominates the capital. Marshal Theodore da Fonseca, 
the Commander-in-Chief, nominated a Provisional Govern- 
ment, chiefly of journalists, who issued a manifesto abolishing 
Monarchy and declaring a Republic; while he himself pro- 
ceeded to Petropolis, the country-seat where the Emperor and 
his family were residing ; and here a strange scene occurred. 
The sickly Emperor refused to abdicate ; but on the receipt of 
a draft on the Treasury for £500,000, all opposition vanished, 
and the whole Imperial family went on board a steamer, which 
immediately started for Lisbon. Marshal da Fonseca returned to 
Rio, and with his colleagues drew up a proclamation abolishing 
the Council of State and the Senate, dissolving the Chamber, 
and summoning the twenty-one provinces to send up delegates 
to make a Constitution. They are not, however, to be entirely 





independent, for the Provisional Government has in advance | 
decreed that the form of the new system shall be that of a | 
Federal Republic, and that the suffrage shall be universal. | 
As Brazil is a medley of colours, varying from persons as | 
white as Portuguese are, to savage Negroes, the latter decree | 
is a most audacious experiment. No one has apparently | 
been killed, and all the provinces, even Bahia, are said to have 
adhered to the revolution; but, we repeat, nothing is known 
except what Marshal da Fonseca chooses should be reported. 





We have elsewhere given our view of the causes and probable 
results of this extraordinary revolution. The people of 
Brazil offer the greatest example in existence of what Radicals 
consider the pestilent monopoly of land. Their country covers 
anarea, for the most part culturable, of 3,200,000 English square 
miles, or siateen times the area of France, which may be taken 
at 200,000 square miles. This inconceivably rich possession, 
with all climates, all minerals, and almost all products, actual or 
potential, is occupied by a people who, counting Blacks, Indians, 
and German and Italian immigrants, may number thirteen 
nillions,—or, say, three times the population of London. 
Disearding Blacks, Indians, and immigrants as_ really 
Passive citizens, the Brazilians are less than double the 
Belgians, and scarcely a million even of these, if so many, 
are of pure European extraction. Their provinces, thinly 
Populated, and cultivated chiefly by the labour of slaves, 
now emancipated, are divided from each other by vast un- 
peopled regions, and have always exhibited the strongest 
Jealousy of each other and of Rio, which has been aggrandised 
7° peculiar commercial policy at their expense. The new 





Federal State, too, has deadly enemies, being hated by all 
Spanish America, partly for the primacy it assumed, partly 
because Spaniards and Portuguese never forget the jealousy 
of ages. Under these circumstances, the cohesion of the 
Republic must be regarded as problematical ; and if it splits up, 
its Army, its Fleet, and its Debt will all disappear together. 
The greatest efforts are being made by bondholders to repre- 
sent the prospects as favourable; but the public will do well 
to wait for a little truth. 


The safety of Stanley and Emin Pasha would appear to be 
assured. Captain Wissmann, Commandant of the German 
settlements in East Africa, has received a letter from 
Mpwapwa, dated the 10th inst., announcing their arrival 
at that station, which is on German territory. All the 
Europeans are safe, and most of the native followers, and they 
bring with them a large store of ivory. They kave been three 
months marching from the south of the Victoria Nyanza; but 
they had large supplies, and were greatly aided by the pre- 
sence of a body of Soudanese soldiers, who appear to have been 
faithful to Emin. They were pursued, apparently from some 
southern point in the Equatorial Provinces, by the Mahdists ; 
but Emin Pasha contrived to beat them back. The narrative 
of their adventures will be one of the most exciting stories 
ever published, but there is no hope that the southern valley 
of the Nile has been saved from the fanatics. They and their 
allies, the slave-stealers, reign from Khartoum to the Lakes, 
and will soon be heard of moving rapidly to the West. They 
have the wealth of the Equatorial Province at their disposal, 
and as their march is both for conversion and plunder, they 
will draw thousands of recruits from the Arabian coast. If 
they had but Suakim or Massowab, they would draw armies. 

The Czar is said to have made a speech highly favourable 
to the immediate prospect of peace. He was speaking to the 
artillery officers collected for the Artillery Jubilee Festival on 
Wednesday, and after expressing his confident hope that, 
should war arrive, the artillery would display all its wonted 
courage, he added these words:—‘*God grant that such an 
occasion as war may not happen in the near future, and may 
the Lord preserve us from such a grievous trial!” On the other 
hand, the shipment of great guns for South Russia is eagerly 
pushed on, and the concentration of troops in Poland has 
recommenced. The truth is, the Czar is entirely opposed to 
war, but doubts if it is not inevitable, and allows the depart- 
ments to make all necessary preparations. 

Mr. Goschen made an admirable speech at Cardiff yester- 
day week, in which he pointed out how the spirit of Home- 
rule had tainted all the political ideas and electoral cries of 
the time. For instance, it is not’ enough to say that Welsh 
taxpayers have been relieved as English taxpayers have been 
relieved, and that Welsh rates have been lightened just as 
English rates have been lightened, by the handing over of the 
proceeds of a tax to the ratepayers; but it is further asked, 
as children sometimes ask,—What is it that Wales has got for 
her “ very own,” in which no other part of the country is to 
have a share? Well, says the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Welsh would reap the advantages of the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act for their “very own,” and they would reap a 
large share of the advantages of the Coal-Mines Regulation 
Act. But, in truth, the question is one which ought not to be 
put. Wales shares with the rest of the country the advan- 
tages derived from a stronger Navy and a dwindling Debt, and 
these are not only none the less real, but ought to be all the 
more real, because they are shared by Wales with the rest of 
thecountry. In criticising the Gladstonian policy, Mr. Goschen 
further said that Mr. Gladstone, even if returned, would not 
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determine it, since Mr. Gladstone would be controlled by Mr. 
Parnell. So, too, Mr. John Morley would not give his own 
unbiassed vote, but would be controlled by Mr. Burns and the 
Socialists; Mr. Arnold Morley (the Liberal Whip) would be 
controlled by Mr. Jacoby (the Radical Whip); and Lord 
Herschell, the distinguished ex-Chancellor, would be con- 
trolled by Mr. Healy, the Nationalist lawyer. Lord Rosebery 
would, in like manner, be controlled by Mr. Labouchere ; and 
the Gladstonian Secretary of State for War, whoever he might 
be, would be controlled by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who says that 
if he saw a gun pointed at him, he should run away. 


In the evening, at Swansea, Mr. Goschen devoted himself to 
proving that the Home-rule programme in its revised form 
really means that the Constitution must be taken to pieces. 
If the Irish Members, having a Parliament of their own for 
settling (say) Irish education, were to determine the principles 
of Scotch education by their votes in the Parliament at West- 
minster, it is simply preposterous to deny that the Scotch would 
kick against such injustice, and would demanda Parliament of 
their own too, to settle the principles of their own education ; 
and so it would and must happen that Home-rule for Ireland 
would involve Home-rule for Scotland and for Wales; 
and then you must invent not only an Irish Parliament and 
Executive, but two or three other Parliaments and Executives, 
all of them jostling each other, and the whole Constitution will 
be torn to pieces. In addition to these gigantic changes, 
there is to be a revolution in relation to the House of Lords, 
payment of Members in the House of Commons, and various 
other fundamental alterations. Hardly a shred of the political 
Constitution would remain as it is. 


Referring to the growth of trade and the return of prosperity, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer predicted a probable surplus, 
and also,—what he even regretted,—a rise in the yield of the 
taxes on drink, which have during so many years been falling. 
As Chancellor of the Exchequer, he did not look forward with 
unmixed satisfaction to a surplus. It is far easier, he said, to 
resist demands for increased expenditure without a surplus. 
With it there are an unlimited number of pleas pressed by 
sections of the House of Commons for further grants here, 
there, and everywhere ; and though the guardian of the public 
purse is always encouraged to speak as if he had nothing so 
much at heart as the lightening of the people’s burdens, it is 
always assumed that that cannot interfere with so small a 
matter as an increase in this and that Parliamentary vote in 
Supply. It would take a very strong manifestation of public 
opinion to keep the surplus intact for the remission of burdens. 


Mr. Henry Fowler, speaking at Coventry yesterday week, 
made the curious assertion that the grant of a separate Irish 
Parliament would make no difference in the fairness of letting 
the Irishmen sit in the Parliament at Westminster. This he 
maintained on the ground that it makes no difference whether 
Dublin Castle is the delegate of the Parliament at West- 
minster, as it now is, or whether a separate Irish Parliament is 
chosen to be that delegate. Parliament, he says, would govern 
Ireland just as much under Home-rule as it does now; only, 
instead of interfering, as it does now, with the policy of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, it would interfere then with the policy of the 
Irish Parliament. That seems a very strange and frank admis- 
sion. For,Mr. Henry Fowler does not observe that Dublin 
Castle cannot resist an order from the British Parliament, 
while the Irish Parliament could and would resist such orders, 
and would make of their grievances, if they were overridden, 
something far more serious than any which the National 
League discovers now. Further, Mr. Fowler contended that 
a prosperous Ireland would be far more restive under Mr. 
Balfour than a suffering Ireland has been, and that a return 
of commercial activity would render the government of Ire- 
land as it is, far more, instead of far less, difficult. How does 
Mr. Fowler prove that? It is quite contrary to all the evidence 
of actual experience. 


Mr. John Morley addressed the Eighty Club on Tuesday 
night concerning the Social questions of the day. He 
denied that he was a Socialist, and said that he was quite 
content with the name .of Radical; indeed, that if Socialism 
implied any denial of the principle of private property, or any 





e Pe 
assertion of the principle that land ought to be held b 
State, it was inconsistent with human nature and intriaals the 
absurd. If, however, Socialism only meant that the State i: 
to interfere to protect the weak against the strono Ai 
an ardent supporter of Socialism of that kind, and had << * 
approved the Ten-Hours Factory Act, and all the losin 
which was founded on it. He then proceeded to explain a 
sort of interference by the State with the rights of pro ee 
he would approve. He would approve compulsory Pt. re 
tion of private landowners for any public object, ihe ane 
making of a needed railway; and further, he would approve, 
as we understand him, the expropriation of private landowies 
ata reasonable compensation, for the purpose of Providing a 
venient allotments for working men. This, in our understanding 
of the word, is not a public object at all, but only a Class-object 
and, moreover, the object of a class who would never be sure that 
they might not in their turn be displaced for reasons of exact] 
the same kind as those which had led to the extrusion of tha. 
predecessors. Mr. Morley further approved of giving power 
to the County Councils to make the aged and respectable poor 
comfortable at the expense of the rates,—which strikes yg asa 
proposal closely resembling the restoration of the old Poor. 
Law, the worst evil under which, during this century, the 
poor have suffered. Mr. Morley is not a Socialist out-and-out, 
but he is a Socialist Nor’-Nor’-West. He likes to go to meet 
Socialism half-way. 


With reference to Mr. Goschen’s anticipation of a sub. 
stantial surplus, Mr. Morley ventured to hope that it would be 
applied to secure a free breakfast-table, or at least to the 
reduction of the present duty on tea by not less than one-half. 
He said that if you must indulge in excess at all, tea was 
perhaps the best thing in which to exceed, which is, we think, 
a little doubtful, though it may be admitted that it is the best 
revenue-paying article in which to exceed, much better than 
tobacco, and a vast deal better than spirits or beer. We 
sincerely hope, however, that Mr. Goschen will not make a 
“free breakfast-table” by striking off the whole duty on the 
only remaining article which really touches the temperate 
artisan. It would bea waste of national resources to destroy 
the machinery by which, in any time of need, we can easily 
and without delay obtain contributions from the nation as a 
whole. And we should be equally sorry to see the Income-tax 
abolished. That strikes only the well-to-do, but to collect it 
involves a machinery which should be kept in working order, 
so that, at any moment of necessity, its yield might be suddenly 
enlarged. 


M. Floquet, elected President of the French Chamber, on 
Tuesday made a high-flown speech, intended to be conciliatory, 
in which he declared that “a flash of the fraternity of ’89 has 
passed from Paris to the world,” but deprecated “ barren 
divisions.” The Premier then read the Ministerial programme, 
which is, briefly, that the Government will be moderate, and 
will occupy itself with financial reform. The “ Budget of 
1891 will be characterised by presenting a financial equilibrium 
which will be altogether real and solid ;” but financial reforms 
will not be forgotten, “the serious element of which we shall 
find in the great work of revaluing house-property now termi- 
nated.” That points, we imagine, to a substitute for the un- 
popular income-tax, to be found in a graduated house-duty. 
That may yield a large sum, but it will be cruelly felt by the 
poor of the large cities, who dwell in bits of large houses, and 
already pay in rent one-third of their incomes. To balance 
the Budget, the reductions must be enormous; but they are 
not promised. On the contrary, the expenditure on education 
and on branch railways is to be increased. The cost of these 
latter may, however, be transferred either to the Departments, 
or to a capital account to be fed by continuous small loans. A 
special report is to be made on all Customs questions, the idea 
being to foster “national labour,’—that is, to revert entirely 
to Protection. We do not like this obvious shirking of the 
question of reductions. 


The French Government has already enjoyed one important 
victory and suffered one serious defeat. On Tuesday, M. 
Maujan, a Radical Deputy, proposed Revision, and demanded 
urgency, which was approved by 25 Extremists, 38; Bow 
langists, and 51 Reactionaries, most of the latter voting 
reluctantly to fulfil their pledges. The motion was conse 
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defeated by 342 (among whom were 24 Reactionaries) 
rsday, however, on a proposal to declare match- 
dso abolish the match monopoly, which yields 
690,000 2 year and is expiring, M. Jules Roche recommended 
the monopoly continue, but be managed directly at a 
ce ment factory. M. Rouvier accepted this compromise, 
wich ms however, rejected by 312 to 236, and then freedom 
mi lteh-producing was voted by 292 to 232. M. Rouvier 
treated to resign, but did not, it being understood that the 
Chante acted in obedience to poor electors, who are savage 
t the dearness 38 well as the badness of the monopoly 
: tches. There is talk of an Excise, but unless the State can 
ithe chemicals used, which would imperil other industries, 
an Excise would cost more than it is worth. A stamp may be 
demanded for each box, but the tone of the Chamber does not 
suggest that it will like new taxation. 


ently 
si 114. On Thu 
making free, an 


Is there going to be a scandal in the London School Board? 
We trust not; but there has been somewhere among its agents 
very gross negligence, if not corruption. At the weekly 
meeting of Thursday, Mr. Helby, as Chairman of the Works 
Committee, stated that he had discovered grave failures in the 
building of some of the Board schools, upon the whole of which 
£2,000,000 has been expended. It has been necessary to shore- 
up the last-built school—that for West Norwood—lest it should 
tumble on the children, while shameful imperfections have 
heen discovered in Woodland Road School, the mortar used 
in which “is a dark substance resembling mud.” The 
builders of this last school have executed works for the 
Board to the amount of £325,000, while the builders of the 
frst-named school have, said Mr. Helby, gone bankrupt, and 
are practically beyond reach. The clerk of the works at the 
two schools has been recommended for dismissal; but pro- 
ceedings should be carried far beyond this. There must be a 
thorough inspection of all the Board school-houses, and if 
necessary, an investigation as searching as that which resulted 
in the fall of the Metropolitan Board. These huge contracts 
are the danger of our municipal life, and the system of 
accepting the lowest tender directly provokes contractors to 
obtain the profits they cannot obtain in their prices by 
scamping the work. 


The public is already beginning to learn that, as it pays for 
everything, it must pay for the increase of wages and shorter 
hours now being demanded by labourers all over the Kingdom. 
The journeyman bakers, for instance, have obtained their 
request for sixty hours a week as their limit of labour; but the 
master-bakers of South London have raised their prices one- 
halfpenny a quartern. That excites great indignation; but 
as it takes time to put up bakeries, and the trade hardly 
pays large capitalists, the community have no redress. 
As far as we know, they never have any about bread, which 
declines down to a certain point with the price of corn, but 
refuses even in poor districts to follow the market any fur- 
ther. Similarly, the gas-stokers of Leeds recently demanded 
tems which involved an additional expenditure to the 
Gas Company of £10,000 a year. To recover that amount, 
the price of gas has been raised 44d. per 1,000ft. There is 
to particular harm done, even by the increase on bread, 
a it is the unwritten law of London that up to 6d. the 
quartem bread is to be considered cheap—it would be, if it 
were nice bread, but it is not—and it is a good thing for the 
people to learn by experience that there is no bottomless bag 
out of which labourers may extract money, except the people’s 
Pockets. Mr. Burns is an able man, but he can no more raise 
‘ages without raising prices, than he can get more hay out of 
‘field than there is grass in it. 


Allkinds of telegrams are being published about the destitu- 
‘ion to which Mrs. Parnell, the mother of the agitator, has been 
reduced in America, the inference drawn being that Mr. Parnell 
ti Person upon whom natural obligations have no hold. 
f vy ny asked, does he not provide for his mother out of that 
Soci J Poisoned weapons of that kind should be left to the 
"ee — and the lower Parnellite organs. A man may 
Pag or even one who condones the action of secret societies 
lin € sake of their help, and yet be capable of domestic 
that i . The explanation made on Mr. Parnell’s behalf is 
siden as assisted his mother repeatedly, once to a large 

int, but that the old lady cannot keep money, and will 
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not return to Ireland, where she could be carefully tended. 
That sounds entirely probable, and occurs in half the families 
of the country, though the unmanageable individual is usually 
a wife, a son, ora brother, and not a mother. Anyhow, Mr. 
Parnell is assailed for domestic management, which is in no 
way the business of newspapers. 


M. Guimet has built and given to France a “ Museum of 
Religions ” in the Avenue d’Iena, which the President of the 
Republic, M. Carnot, formally opened on Wednesday. It has 
rooms devoted to the Buddhist, the Tao, the Brahmanical, and 
the old Japanese faith (Shinto), and the faiths of Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome. Buddha, Brahma, and the ancient Vedic gods are 
there, and alsoa Temple of Juggernaut. Further, there is a very 
perfect collection of Buddhist ecclesiastical vestments, per- 
fectly new garments being covered with patches, as a sort of 
testimony that the priests must be poor unless the faithful 
are generous. The museum is clearly one of great interest, 
aiming as it does to give all that is visible of the form and 
substance of the various extinct and extant faiths. But the 
invisible elements of faiths are far the most important, and 
this the Museum of Religions cannot supply. Perhaps, indeed, 
a museum of those elements in the various religions of the 
world which are necessarily the least important, may prove to 
be a little misleading. Even the patches on the Buddhist 
vestments suggest rather the ostentatious abuse, than the use 
of Buddhist poverty. 


Sir George Errington, who contested the Newton Division 
of South-West Lancashire as a Home-ruler in 1886, and was 
defeated by Sir Richard (now Lord) Cross, made a speech at 
Earlstown in that division, in the presence of his old opponent, 
last Wednesday, in which he candidly confessed that he had 
been wrong in not anticipating, as Lord Hartington and the 
other Liberal Unionists had anticipated, that Mr. Gladstone 
would be forced by his acceptance of Home-rule into a speedy 
acceptance of Parnellite policy and Parnellite terrorism. The 
Gladstonians, who had denounced Parnellite terrorism in 
earnest terms when they were in office, had now declared 
that the whole charge wasa calumny, though Parnellism had not 
changed its attitude by a single iota; and Mr. Gladstone even 
ascribes the improvement in Ireland to the influence of the 
Bishops and the priesthood, though both Bishops and priests, as 
Sir George Errington points out, have treated with disdain the 
authority of the head of their Church, when he condemned the 
« Plan of Campaign” and “ Boycotting” as sins against honesty 
and against charity. And Mr. Gladstone and his allies have 
excused them for that disdain. Sir George Errington’s speech 
was the speech of an Irishman who really knows what he is 
talking about, and knows that the party of Home-rule is not 
anxious to sustain law and order in Ireland, so long as law 
and order mean a rule which they dislike. 

Professor Huxley writes a very able letter to Thursday’s 
Times, showing that on the assumptions of Mr. Laidler’s 
version of the Spencerian “absolute ethics,” States have no 
more right to the land within them than individuals, the whole 
surface of the earth properly belonging to the whole human 
race, and no one having any true right to any portion till the 
human race has parcelled it out fairly amongst them. 
Without “a cosmopolitan plcbiscite,” no nation or State could 
claim any right to its land at all. Yet, if one of the primitive 
village communities had been told by any missionary of 
“absolute ethics ” that the rest of mankind had any right to 
interfere with the land of that village community, such a mis- 
sionary of “absolute ethics” would, says Professor Huxley, 
in all probability have been short-lived. History betrays no 
trace of the recognition in primitive times of land theories 
based on absolute ethics. Further, history shows that in 
bringing about the change from collective to individual 
property, industrialism has done at least as much as militarism. 
It is not force more than labour which has promoted the 
individual ownership of land. Mr. Laidler will read Professor 
Huxley’s letter with interest, but he will not like it. The new 
Socialism craves a metaphysical basis, and sickens at historical 
confutations of its theories. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 97} to 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_@——__ 


THE BRAZILIAN REVOLUTION. 


5 ie Empire of Brazil has been withdrawn, like a con- 

demned play. Nothing at once so grandiose and so 
grotesque has occurred in politics in our time. Up to 
Friday week there was in Europe, and probably in the 
interior of Brazil also, no idea of an immediate extinction 
of the Monarchy. A few who knew Brazil well may have 
been conscious that the cities of the Empire were honey- 
combed with Republican aspirations, and a few more, like 
ourselves, may have been aware that the fair-seeming 
fabric rested on air; that the throne was not based either 
on military force or on the ascendency of a strong caste 
devoted to a family, or on the general attachment of the 
whole people; but no one expected an overturn so sudden, 
so dramatic, and so complete. The Brazilian Legations 
knew nothing of any impending catastrophe, though appre- 
hensive of grave disturbance after the Emperor’s death ; 
and the very financiers who supply Brazil, and who have 
the keenest interest in watchfulness, deny that they had 
the slightest anticipation of the event at hand. The 
hour had struck, nevertheless. The Imperial Government 
had gradually for many years been losing credit with all 
classes. The Emperor was by no means so popular with 
his people as he is with European journalists, who are lost 
in admiration that an Emperor should be a savant, the 
people holding him to be a faddy professor who did not 
govern, but only meddled with most things in the interest of 
science and of certain benevolent ideas, like Emancipation. 
The notion that a Republic was the only natural government 
in America had caught the middle class and all young men ; 
the prospective emancipation of the slaves, the greatest 
act of the dynasty, profoundly irritated the great landlords 
and employers of labour; the “intelligent,” including 
most politicians and all students, had a vague dread of the 
“bigotry” of the heiress to the throne, who was believed to 
have been captured by the Jesuits; and the Army, neglected 
by the Emperor, was in a mood to welcome any prospect of 
becoming important in the State. The exact spark which 
fired the magazine will not be traceable till the Provisional 
Government withdraws its embargo on telegrams; but it is 
probable that the fleet, which holds Rio at its mercy, and 
could have completely protected the Empire even against 
the soldiers, was irritated by some orders of the Minister 
of Marine, the only victim of the revolt, and gave the 
signal to the garrison, just then fiercely excited by a dis- 
tribution of finer weapons to the gendarmerie, a body 
composed, we believe, of trained Indians and blacks, and 
able to act as a counterpoise to the soldiers. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Marshal Theodore da Fonseca, conqueror 
of Paraguay—‘ a Brazilian Boulanger ’—therefore seized 
his opportunity, pronounced for a Federal Republic, named 
a Provisional Government—which is only to act outside law 
when it is for the interest of the country !—and rode off to 
the Emperor’s country-seat to demand his abdication. 
The Emperor refused to give it; but he was not the kind 
of man to adopt the only alternative,—viz., to shoot the 
rebelling General dead, appeal to the soldiery, and either 
restore order, or accept his own death standing there a 
King. He agreed to “ yield to force ;” those around him, 
being Orleanists, made some sort of a bargain for 
£500,000 in money and a pension; and in a few hours 
the whvle Imperial family, discrowned and _ powerless, 
were on their way to Lisbon, to reside for ever in an exile 
which will be dignified or mean according as the new 
Republic keeps its pecuniary promises. A proclamation 
was issued abolishing the Council of State and the Senate, 
dissolving the Chamber, and calling upon all the provinces 
to send up delegates for a Constituent Convention which 
is to arrange for the Constitution of the United States of 
Brazil, of course upon a democratic basis. There is no 
mobile strength in the interior provinces, except that of 
the few soldiers, who went with their comrades, and the 
capitals of the maritime provinces lie at the mercy of 
the fleet. They all therefore “ adhered”—at least the 
Provisional Government says so—even Bahia, which con- 
siders itself ruined for the benefit of Rio, giving in; and 
unless the fleet quarrels with the garrison, or the 
blacks give the signal for a servile war—the latter by no 
means an impossibility—or the soldiers develop factions 
among themselves, there will probably be order in Rio, at 





all events till the Convention meets, when ¢h 
antagonisms of the Separatists and Unitarians, the Ch 
and the Liberals, and the slaveholders and the bla _ . 
probably develop themselves at once, and give the ‘ 
for civil war. © Signal 
If we were Brazilians, or holders of Brazilian Stock 
should regard the future with vivid apprehension - 
gigantic territory of the Portuguese in South Am bog 
equal to half the entire continent, as large as the Unita 
States without Alaska, has been held together bya sited 
accident, the residence of the House of Braganza wae 
ns : Within 
its confines. That, and that only, enabled it to escape th, 
disintegrating effect of the revolution which od 
liberated Spanish America, but shattered it to atoms Th 
vast expanse has never been occupied even in the m : 
nominal way. The gazetteers talk of a total population of 
thirteen millions, but those figures are for the benefit ‘ 
loan-mongers, and are arrived at by counting millio ; 
half-emancipated Negroes, and estimating for scares! 
known tribes of naked Indians. The Brazilians mer 
hardly fill Holland and Belgium, and own sixteen times the 
area of France, all fertile, all pierced with glorious rivers 
all rich in woods or minerals, and with 3,500 miles of 
accessible coast-line. They are hated by the Blacks, who 
in slavery were treated with unusual cruelty, and they dread 
the Indians. A large proportion of them are of mixej 
blood, and they all suffer more or less from that reduction 
of steady energy into intermittent energy which continued 
residence within the tropics inflicts upon Europeans, They 
will not be able to compel the vast Republic to cohere, ang 
its provinces have no natural reason for cohesion, They 
have repeatedly tried to divide in the course of their 
history, and of late all travellers report that the inclination 
towards separatism has become a marked factor in ql] 
politics. The provinces do not resemble each other in 
climate, in population, or in commercial interests, and are 
almost certain to divide, possibly at first into only three 
States, guided from Bahia, Rio Janeiro, and Rio Grande, 
but afterwards into many more, the only substantial diffi. 
culty of the interior provinces being the difficulty, settled in 
Europe in the case of the Danubian States, of obtaining 
perfect freedom of transit on the rivers. That splitting 
will be no injury to the world, for Brazil as a whole 
is unmanageable without a seclusion fatal to its utility as 
a field for immigration, a seclusion maintained for nearly a 
century ; but when it begins, Brazil and the Brazilian Debt 
must cease together to exist. The new States will probably 
contend about boundaries, will have entirely different 
foreign relations, and probably will have separate popul- 
tions, the Germans going to one of them, the Italians to 
another, and the Irish to a third, We can see no reason 
whatever for their bearing a common and second taxation, 
especially as it must be a taxation through Customs 
duties, which each port wants for itself; or for their main- 
taining a common system of defence, when they are all 
alike protected from European attack by the shadow of 
the Anglo-Saxon Republic, whose people regard them, and 
the rest of South America with them, as a vast heritage 
in reversion, The ideas which produced the cohesioa of 
Portuguese America were the ideas of the Monarchy, with 
its traditions, its machinery, and its hold over the Church, 
always by incurable instinct unfavourable to subdivision. 
They are not the ideas of the widely scattered people, to 
whom a province on the other side of the Empire is no mote 
than Sicily once was to a Piedmontese. Rio, of cours, 
which has benefited immensely by the unity of the Empire, 
will make great efforts, and possibly some sacrifices, to ptt- 
serve the unity of the Federal Republic; but jealousy of 
her ascendency will be at least one great reason for divisiou. 
There is no possibility of holding down such a territory with 
a disposable force of only ten thousand men; and though the 
fleet is powerful, owing to the vastness of the rivers and 
their depth of water, it cannot control the interior beyond 
the range of its guns. We look to see Portuguese Ament 
follow the example of Spanish America, and split inte 
numberless States, each with a history, a character, an 
traditions of its own. Some will prosper like Chili, 
some will struggle like Mexico, some will sink into 
mere anarchy, such as for years desolated the States of 
Colombia. It is doubtful still if in division they can 
all completely master their Indians, and they will most 
of them be face to face with the American problem, 0 
presence of a tribe of Negroes, large in ie oe 
to the other races, rapidly increasing in numbers, divi 
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he ruling castes by colour, and for many years 
e incapable of more than a rudimentary civilisa- 
‘on, or, to put it more fairly, of a civilisation such as 
bs ‘ ans approve. Itis useless to prophesy about the fate 
ye but we should, upon all the evidence, whether 
cai from history, geography, or the usual action of human 
nature, be inclined to believe that the Brazilians, in dismiss- 
‘+ their Monarchy, had also dismissed Brazil. The vast 
ra with its “ potential resources,” will remain, but it will 
be divided ; the ports will remain, but they will be inde- 

ndent centres; and the people will remain, but their 
relation to each other will be that of Chilians to Peruvians, 
fraternal only in the sense of the bond as it existed between 
Cain and Abel. There are no such enemies in the world 
as Chilians and Peruvians, and they speak one tongue, 
pelieve one creed, and derive their dominant race from one 


and the same land. 


from t 
to com! 





MR. JOHN MORLEY’S IDEALISM. 


R. JOHN MORLEY explained to the Eighty Club 
JV on Tuesday night his difficulties in classing himself. 
He did not always know, he said, what to call himself. 
Some people called him a “sluggish Whig ;” others, “a 
Nihilist? others, again, “a grovelling Opportunist ;” 
and others, “a doctrinaire with his head in the clouds.” 
Further, he had been termed “ Rousseau without the 
passion of Rousseau,” and “a Burkite without either the 
wisdom or the vehemence of Mr. Burke ;” also a “ Jacobin” 
anda “Girondist,” a‘ Marlborough House man” and a “St.- 
Juste.” He might have added that on the very evening on 
which he spoke he was called “Honest John on the tightrope.” 
Well, no doubt many of these nicknames are very foolish, 
as well as very inapplicable, but we can hardly think that 
Mr. Morley hits the mark himself when he describes him- 
self as “‘an idealist who attempts to realise his ideal.” At 
least, if that is a good name for him, it certainly needs 
explanation. What is his politicalideal ? We should find 
it very hard to say. He has been chiefly known for his 
vehement attempt to rid the House of Commons of the 
Irish Members by giving them a separate Legislature of 
their own, an attempt which he has been compelled to 
abandon, though he sticks to the programme of “ decen- 
tralisation.”” Now, decentralisation, however praiseworthy 
it may be if moderately and wisely understood, is hardly 
the programme of an idealist; rather, we should say, 
the programme of a practical man who has resigned 
all dealings with idealism in the larger sense. Nor have 
we ever observed in Mr. Morley’s treatment of the political 
questions that have come before us, any trace of highly 
ideal aims. He has shown himself more of an economist 
than some of his colleagues, and “ grovelling Oppor- 
tunist ” is the last title that any fair and intelligent critic 
would bestow upon him. But from the charge of Oppor- 
tunism, even where it means something like veering as 
the wind veers, he has certainly not kept himself quite 
free, for his course in the debate on the allowances 
to the Prince of Wales’s children was hardly intelligible 
even to his friends; and his strange demand that England 
should instruct her representative at the Swiss Con- 
gress to discuss points which he himself confessed that 
it would be impossible to concede, admitted of no 
explanation except that, as he could not go the whole way 
with the extremists amongst his constituents, he wished 
to soften down their resentment by doing what was at 
once illogical and tantalising. He is much less Opportunist 
than many of his colleagues,—than Sir George Trevelyan, 
for instance, than Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, perhaps even than 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville,—and the nickname 
“grovelling Opportunist ” would fit no one but Sir William 
Harcourt. But Mr. Morley has certainly been sufficiently 
Opportunist to render the name of an Idealist which he 
assumes for himself, rather specially inapplicable. Indeed, 
we hardly know to what he refers, when he terms himself 
a political idealist. 
An which of the various political regions has he shown 
his idealism? Is it in the region of pure economy? That 
seems the most plausible contention, for Mr. Morley has 
made a firm and manly stand against any attempt to 
interfere with ‘the natural right of grown-up men to 
etermine for themselves what their hours of labour 
shall be, and at what rate they shall be paid for them 
Still, it is going very far to found on a trifle of that kind 
the claim to the rather fascinating title of a political 
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idealist, especially as Mr. Morley seems very much dis- 
posed to give way to democratic illusions on far more 
important matters, instead of plainly pointing out to the 
masses where they are going astray. What can be 
more unfortunate than his defence of the majority in the 
London County Council for wishing to throw the great 
burden of London improvements on to the taxation of 
ground-rents ? Mr. Morley, indeed, quite misunderstands 
and misrepresents our view when he says that we have 
opposed placing on the ground-landlords whatever may be 
their fair proportional share of the cost of those improve- 
ments. On the contrary, we have always maintained that real 
property should be taxed like all other property that profits 
by those improvements,—like all other property so cireum- 
stanced, though not more than all other property. The 
proposal of the County Council was unjustifiable because it 
was plainly implied that ground-rents were to pay more in 
proportion than all other property, and even that a capital 
sum should be screwed out of the owners of ground-rents, 
which would have virtually involved confiscation, since 
during the unexpired terms of long leases, the ground- 
landlord can gain no advantage at all from the improve- 
ments. Improvements which are even more certain to 
multiply largely the gains of the great tradesmen than to 
increase the selling value of the ground-rents, should be 
paid for by rates imposed partly on those tradesmen 
and partly on their landlords, and not by any dispro- 
portionate raid on that béte noire of our modern demo- 
eracy, the landlord alone. There was certainly no sound 
economical idealism in what Mr. Morley said on that sub- 
ject. Still worse, as it appears to us, was his suggestion, 
as we understand it, that the district and parish Councils 
of the future should have power to expropriate private 
landowners in order to provide convenient allotments for 
labourers. Mr. Morley speaks of that as expropriating 
for a ‘ public purpose” in the same sense in which, when 
the State sanctions a railway, it expropriates private land- 
owners in order to make the line desired. Now, is the 
obtaining of convenient allotments for labourers a public 
purpose in that sense at all? The railway is a great 
public work, the advantage of which is reaped by all 
classes in the community alike. Convenient allotments 
are advantages to a particular class alone; and any expro- 
priation of private landowners in order to plant labourers 
on a particular soil, might be used as a precedent for subse- 
quently expropriating those labourers themselves in favour 
of other labourers who might lodge some claim against them. 
It would appear that the very basis of the labourer’s private 
property in his allotment would be shaken by the high- 
handed means taken to provide him with a convenient piece 
of land. There is certainly no economical idealism there. But 
the most dangerous of all Mr. Morley’s economical heresies, 
—the one which removes him farthest of all from the high 
level of economical idealism,—is the passage in which he 
virtually proposes to restore something very like the old 
Poor-Law, with the qualification that the County Council 
is to be the instrument of restoring it, and not the 
Guardians of the Poor. Mr. Morley would approve of 
selecting old paupers of high character, and making them 
happy in their homes at the publicexpense. How can that 
be done without extinguishing the motive for early thrift + 
If the poor know that if they are well conducted and 
recommend themselves to the good opinion of their parish, 
they will have an excellent chance of being made happy 
after a certain age out of the rates, how can it be imagined 
that they will slave away in early life to provide against 
their old age? Anything less like severe economical 
idealism than this part of Mr. Morley’s speech it would 
be difficult for the economical imagination to conceive. 
Certainly his self-assumed title of idealist was singularly 
inappropriate, if it referred to his economical views, when 
suggested in a speech so full of economical slip-slop. 

But if Mr. Morley can lay no claim to the title of idealist 
on the economical side of politics, still less can he claim 
the title on any other side. What shall we say of him as 
a political moralist? We can hardly say less than this, 
that he has done almost as much as Mr. Gladstone him- 
self towards apologising for Irish lawlessness and Irish 
crime, and that most inexcusable of all conspiracies to 
defraud called the “ Plan of Campaign.” It was Mr. 
Morley’s influence that cemented the alliance with the 
Parnellites, and to him, next to Mr. Gladstone, belongs 
the grave discredit of having attempted to run down Irish 
Magistrates engaged in executing the law, and to shield 
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the English sympathisers with those who so violently 
attacked them. As an ideal moralist in politics, Mr. 
Morley’s claims are of the most humble kind. 

And what shall we say of him as a national patriot? 
This, that he completely forgets the whole in the part, and is 
so eager for what he calls decentralisation that he recklessly 
risks what he himself evidently deprecates as pulverisa- 
tion. Mr. Morley is statesman enough to be almost beside 
himself when he sees the headlong pace at which Scotch- 
men and Welshmen are plunging into Disunion, and asking 
for what nobody would ever have thought of but for the 
contagion of Irish example. Yet, though he must see 
perfectly well how all but impossible it will be for himself 
and Lord Spencer to stop the race for an unmeaning and 
fatal Federalism, he is not dismayed, and goes on 
demanding what he calls Irish liberties at the expense 
of Ulster and the United Kingdom. There is no national 
idealism in this amazing preference for decentralisation at 
all costs. You might as well call it planetary idealism 
to glory in the “decentralisation” of the planet which 
yielded so many fragments in the region between Mars 
and Jupiter. 

On the whole, Mr, Morley has been singularly in- 
felicitous in baptising himself an idealist. He may have, 
and doubtless has, political visions which he cannot realise ; 
but if so, he tells us very little about any one of them which 
could excite a single throb in the most ardent political 
breast. Mr. Morley seems to us a rather strenuous and 
unambitious political realist,—not an idealist at all, or 
anything like one. He is no dreamer of dreams,—only an 
enthusiast for a single and very unpromising leap, not 
exactly in the dark, but with just twilight enough to give 
a secure prospect of destruction. 





SIR E. GUINNESS’S GIFT. 
\IR E. GUINNESS’S gift to the poor of London and 


Dublin is a splendid one, and his generosity deserves 
all the commendation it has received. It is nonsense to 
say, as some of its critics are saying, that the grace of the 
gift is diminished alike by the donor’s wealth and by the 
source from which that wealth has arisen. Beer is a good 
thing, not a bad thing, although so many abuse it; and 
however rich a man may be, in parting with a quarter of 
a million he parts with a source of great potential 
pleasure. Ten thousand a year which can be given 
away can also be spent as pocket-money; and where is 
the limit to the pleasure a man might derive from 
ten thousand a year spent as one spends spare silver 
or a windfall? He might fill for himself a library such 
as Ptolemy or M. Panizzi never dreamt of, a library in 
which all the books in the world on origines humane were 
collected in one room; or might make for himself a garden 
paradise, with every climate, and every fruit and flower ; 
or might gather for himself a picture-gallery like that of 
a nation; or might nourish to repletion every fad hidden 
in the recesses of his mind, as the desire for certain 
astronomical investigations is hidden in the present writer’s. 
Even the luxury of giving ten gifts a year of £1,000 each 
to individuals is not to be despised, huge as would be the 
ageregate of ingratitude thereby evoked ; and there are 
gifts suggested by the news of every morning, the power to 
give which, without suffering and without leaving any duty 
undone, would be a sweetmeat to be perpetually rolled under 
the tongue. We honour Sir E. Guinness for his gift, and 
it is out of no want of respect for his liberality, or his 
absolute right to decide for himself in what direction his 
liberality should flow, that we venture to question whether 
his decision has been altogether well advised. 

Why not have given the whole sum to Dublin? That 
Dublin needs money for the purpose of rehousing the poor, 
is admitted in the terms of the gift; and if the whole 
amount had been devoted to Dublin, the money would 
not only have done real good, but, what is almost as 
much needed, if millionaires are to be tempted to 
give on the great scale, good perceptible to the senses. 
Dublin is not a first-rate city, though it is a capital; but 
is a manageable little place, with a sufficient area for its 
people, and a population just 8 per cent. of that dwelling 
in “ London” in its most restricted application, or 5 per 
cent. of “ London” within the range of the Metropolitan 
Post Office. With lower prices and more hearty co-opera- 
tion from builders, a quarter of a million spent at once, and 
ten thousand a year for twenty-five years, derived from 





| given away “to the deserving poor,” would directly and 





rents, would have cleared away some of the worst 
of Dublin, covered them with habitable buildings 
secured for thousands of houses those minute i: —_ 
ments which make up half the difference between ae 
tion and savagery. The people, having strong waa 
feeling, would have taken pride in the work, intereal 
opposition would have been regarded with disfayour a 
even the Catholic Church, which is so well aware ia 
evil, might have lent to the undertaking its efficacio ‘ 
support. As it is, the sum devoted to Dublin wil] effect 
little, and that devoted to London probably nothing at 7 
or nothing of any general kind. Lisson Grove might be im 
proved, we suppose, or some rookery in Soho; but exc9 t 
as regards the creation of open spaces, London ig how 
lessly beyond the reach of private liberality. gir m: 
Guinness might as well put homeopathic globules into the 
Thames and expect curative effects from the water, The 
Peabody gift was a great gift, £350,000, and has 
been wisely administered ; but it has only provided more 
civilised lodgings cheaply for a class of respectable 
workmen, and its effect upon the general mass of slums 
has been simply nil. The Trustees of the Guinness 
Fund will only build a few hundred sets of rooms, or, if 
they take to that wiser method, will improve a few hundred 
houses ; but what is that in so vast a wilderness of brick 
huts’ No more than a clearance of stones from an acre 
of the Desert of Sinai. London, in truth, is not a city 
which a citizen may benefit, but a nation dwelling upona 
narrow space which it will take a nation to help, or—for it 
will come to that—to compel to obey the obligations, the 
heavy obligations, of Western civilisation. It is by the steady 
application of reasonable but severe laws to every house 
within the Bills of Mortality, an application to be made 
for one generation as continuous and unrelaxing as that 
of the revenue laws, that London will be made “habitable” 
in philanthropic ideas, and in no other way. So entirely 
convinced are we of this, that we believe if Sir E. Guinness 
had devoted the whole income of his gift to the steady 
prosecution of every provable case of sanitary neglect 
within a definite area, he would have accomplished more 
good than he will secure through his Trustees’ exertions, 
In ten years, the agents of the Trust would be regarded as 
the agents of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals are now,—that is, they would be understood 
by all Magistrates, they would be the depositaries of all 
informations, they would be supported by all sound public 
opinion, and they would be resisted, when resisted at all, by 
shamefaced men with lies on their lips and a wish in their 
hearts that they also could afford to be decent Christians. 
Money will also be required in heavy sums, far heavier 
than ratepayers will tolerate easily, so heavy that 
London may yet be driven into indirect taxation— 
a special high-licence system, for example, covering not 
only liquor, but tobacco and places of entertainment 
—but the absolute first necessity is a resolute, even 
a cruel enforcement of sanitary laws, without too much 
thought of the suffering inflicted in initiatory stages. 
Mankind suffers in birth as well as in death. Mr. Montagu 
Williams did more work in one day of this month by 
peremptorily closing a single alley till it was made habit- 
able, than will be done in a year by any private Charity 
devoted to relieving. No Charity can dispose of millions; 
and without the control of millions, to touch London, that 
slow accretion of ages which no man knows thoroughly, 
and no man can inspect, is to stir a vast cesspool without 
a hope of cleansing it. 

We do not like this tendency to concentrate benevolence 
or London, a tendency which came out so strongly during 
the Dockers’ Strike. Not a tenth of the money would have 
come out of Australia for the workers of Liverpool or 
Glasgow, and not a penny for those of Norwich or Stock- 
port or Cardiff. London can do her own rebuilding for 
herself if she chooses, and she alone knows thoroughly the 
special and terrible drawback under which the whole of her 
charitable work must always be performed. In any other 
town in the world, a man can give a shilling to a beggar 
without hurting anybody except the beggar himself ; but 
those who do it in London are tempting three beggars 
to come where there was one. The eyes of the poor 
everywhere are fixed greedily on the City of Gold, and 
the first sound of a “Fund” sets the ragged multitude in 
motion, tramping in regiments to plunder the Metropolis. 
A gift of a hundred thousand pounds to London, to bé 
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tibly increase instead of diminishing London gg 
oy Fe Y fects visible for evil ten years afterwards; an 
sot eect ‘of money spent in rehousing the poor, unless 
ce 2 id principles of business, would hardly be 
—, Let to be but low in London, and we should 
i ie a year. What is wanted is not low 
wag er ritieed accommodation in return for the rent 


cl : ise : 

rents, >. and we can only secure that ina place where 
@ Ma + ae 

wae igigion neither does nor can exist In an efficacious 

rubliz 


: Leexmpathaiie. harshly worded, but vivifying 
— co his letter, that his Trustee? dntends, we peas 
: oe put should make it bring in rent, and Haste his 
ie also; and that is right, but we wish he had 
hestowed his charity upon some manageable place, 
and so reduced instead of increasing the gravitation 
towards London. The growth of the Metropolis, the 
force with which it draws alike the idle and the 
industrious, the degree to which it attracts all waifs 
and strays, the way in which all its cliques of fanatics, 
even the wildest, tend to grow into multitudes,—these 
things are beginning to become such a national danger 
that we are half-glad to see its old immunity from 
dangerous strikes has partially passed away. That im- 
munity was one great attraction both for capital and 
labour, and with both arrive that swarm with whom 
neither philanthropy nor legislation seem competent to 
deal. We are not sure that the great stationer, though 
he gave less money than the great brewer, has not done 
the Metropolis a greater service. Sir Sydney Waterlow 
does at least say of twenty-nine acres within London: 
“Here for ever shall no buildings be.” Sir E. Guinness 
brings us improvements, but he brings us buildings too, 
and the one true want of London is, that until her slums 
have been rebuilt, not one new foundation shall be laid. 





VULGAR REPUBLICANISM. 


EPUBLICANISM has both a good and a bad side, 
but its bad side, its thoroughly vulgar side, is the 

side which recommends it apparently to some of our most 
active politicians. That bad side is its delight in expressing 
the grudge of the average man towards any one who is 
supposed to be his superior, whether his official or his 
intellectual or his social or his spiritual superior. If 
Republicanism ever succeeded in eradicating the feeling of 
reverence from the heart of man,—and occasionally it looks 
as if that were its aim,—it would certainly succeed also 
in bringing down with a crash the Republic in which 
that feat had been accomplished. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
ought to know better than he does what the weak- 
nesses and dangers of Republicanism really are. In 
his triumph at the downfall of the Brazilian Empire, 
on Wednesday at Aspatria, he expressed himself with 
a vulgar grudgery of rank that suggested dislike to 
all superiority, nominal or real, rather than any wish 
to substitute reverence for high responsibilities and 
great qualities of character and intellect, in the place 
of reverence for conventional rank and social precedence. 
He thought, he said, that in Europe they “ might better in 
future engage their Kings and Emperors on the terms of a 
month’s warning or a month’s wages,” a sentence which was 
a mere attempt to sneer down the emotion of loyalty with- 
out putting anything in its place. There was one “ grand 
idea,” he went on, about the collapse of the Empire in 
Brazil,—namely, that “the New World was now from the 
frozen North to the sunny South, from the Atlantic on the 
East to the Pacific on the West, without even one King, 
one Emperor, one hereditary Grand Duke, or hereditary 
humbug of any kind. That region would be peopled 
before long with millions of men living under free institu- 
tions, free from Emperors and monarchs, whom people put 
up simply because they have not sense enough to see the 
uselessness of them. Our children will some day ask, 
What was a King, mamma? and would be told that 
Kings lived in the Dark Ages, but had disappeared.” If 
they should receive that answer, they will certainly be told 
also that those who chiefly denounced Kings appeared 
to share the benightedness of those who supported them. 
€ do not know that a “hereditary humbug” is 
If. as bad as a humbug who is not hereditary, 
and who has been chosen because he has bribed or 
aataod the people into thinking that it would be 
or their interest to vote for him. Yet of such hum- 


| bugs there are probably no fewer, if not more, in the New 
World than in the Old. We should not call those institutions 
“free” under which vulgar and ambitious men brag or buy 
themselves into a popular favour which they have not 
earned by any great qualities either of mind or heart ; and 
undoubtedly that is as much the case under what are 
commonly called the “free institutions” of busy North 
America, where men are too much taken up with their 
own buyings and sellings to give any serious attention to 
the conduct of the Government, or of indolent South 
America, where confusion reigns because both individuals 
and States are feeble and indifferent to public order and 
nublic duty, as it is under the various historic Consti- 
Wilton of the old world. Noman in his senses would prefer 
the so-callea'--¢ree institutions” of South America to the 
Imperial or monarchical governments under which German, 
Italian, and English citizens are organised. And yet 
because a certain class of functionaries who are hereditary 
in the latter, are wanting in the former, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
talks of it as a “great idea” that one more vast area of 
Republican confusion is to be substituted for a weak but 
not altogether ignoble Empire. We would go with him so 
far as to say that if a badly administered Kingdom or 
Empire could be succeeded by a fairly well administered 
Republic, that would be a gain not only to the particular 
society in which the substitution had taken place, but to the 
world at large, which would thus have learned that it had 
become possible to substitute without mischief an honestly 
effected choice of public officers for the automatic working 
of the hereditary principle, with all its necessary hap- 
hazard. But we cannot truly say that we believe as yet 
that we can congratulate ourselves on any such change. 
Republican France may perhaps be a few shades less 
oppressive and unjust than the Monarchical France which 
preceded it; but no one can aver with truth in what Mr. 
Disraeli used to call his “ historical conscience,” that Re- 
publican France is even as well governed and as truly free, 
as Monarchical Germany or Monarchical England. The 
change which has taken place in France, even if it be on the 
whole a change for the better, can hardly be reckoned to the 
advantage of the form of the new institutions, so much as 
to the disadvantage of the particular family which was dis- 
placed when the Bourbons fell. So far as we can see,—and 
we say it in spite of a strong a priori preference for Repub- 
lican principles,—the actual working of Republics shows 
no advantage over the actual working of Monarchies and 
Empires : they are not, on the whole, at all more efficient, and 
they certainly are more liable to corruption, and probably, 
taken all in all, more expensive. 

But, after all, what we find fault with in English political 
Republicans is that, instead of impressing on those who 
come under their influence the true principle, that the only 
worthy substitute for hereditary rank is moral and intel- 
lectual rank, and that without something genuine to look 
up to, society, instead of being the better for the abolition 
of hereditary caste, would be all the worse for it,—the 
tendency being to put wealth in the place of social pre- 
cedence,—do nothing but rail at the principle which ther 
wish to depreciate, without attempting to introduce any 
nobler principle in its place. Nay, they even shut their 
eyes to the actual evils which succeed to the misleading 
influence of hereditary rank, and talk, as Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson talks, as if it were an unmixed blessing to multiply 
in the world the number of such quarrelsome, weak, and 
corrupt Republics as we find existing side by side on the 
great South American Continent. If there is any good at 
all in Republican principles, it is that those who adopt 
them profess to base their judgments and actions on realities 
and not on nominal advantages. But the advantages of 
Republicanism in such States as constitute the greater 
number of those on the South American Continent, are not 
real at all; they are advantages which could only be 
described in negative quantities. And, therefore, for 
Republicans to sing hymns to Republics of that kind, is to 
be guilty of the very unreality, of the very formalism, at 
which they rail in Monarchies and Empires,—and, indeed, 
of something worse, for where the State professes to rest 
all its distinctions on real worth and merit, and actually 
chooses weak and bad men, it is more despicable than a 
Monarchy (which does not profess to ignore nominal 
distinctions) that does the same. If it is mischievous to 
pretend to honour those whose only title to honour is 
| birth and station alone, it is more mischievous to pre- 
| tend to honour those whose title to honour should be 
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the respect or reverence of their fellow-citizens, in cases 
where they have not gained that respect or reverence, 
and have attained their positions instead by cunning, 
violence, or corruption. We cannot imagine any more 
ignoble form of Republicanism than that which is content 
with abolishing all the forms of a Monarchy and an aris- 
tocracy, without setting up in their place any genuine tests 
of sturdy integrity, civic capacity, and moral initiative. 
The Republicanism which is purely negative, which con- 
tents itself with scoffing at the accident of birth, and 
does not exert itself to find something which is less likely 
to be accidental in its place, which pulls down etiquettes 
and does not build up confidence, which sweeps away 
arbitrary conventions and does not establish any standgar¢ 
of intrinsic excellence, which deprives men Of- ch’ any habit 
of ial deere and dene nly nachievous, ad 
forfeits every glaze ffue Republicanism has on the 
natural Jer«tey Of man. Republicanism which makes war 
on formal and artificial obeisances in order to make room 
for the many natural admirations and trusts of human 
nature, is wholesome enough; but Republicanism which 
batters down what the ages have piled up, only to leave a 
dreary level of vulgar corruption and. corruptibility in its 
place, is unworthy of every wise man’s acceptance and of 
every good man’s tolerance. Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Repub- 
licanism, if he has done himself any justice in his speech, 
is of this vulgar and ignoble kind. All we can say of it 
is, that the emptiest monarchical and aristocratic system 
which has not lost all its ancient virtue, is better than such 
Republicanism as that. 


THE DULLNESS OF THE NEWSPAPERS. 

HE world is to be further burdened, it seems, by the 
production of an illustrated daily paper, the Daily 
Graphic, which is to appear on January 4th next. It will, 
we dare say, succeed, for the majority of Englishmen lack 
imagination, and will rejoice to be saved the trouble of 
thinking, by being shown “what things looked like,” even 
in the roughest sketches, if they are only recognisable ; 
but the new paper, if it sells a million, will not remove or 
lessen the grand disability of the existing Press. It has 
gone dull; so dull that, to educated men, it is of hardly 
any interest at all. Every rubbishy rag now contains the 
“news,” and in the best papers there is really nothing to 
read. There has existed for some months past a remarkable 
dearth of news; the bulletin-makers are principally occu- 
pied with the movements and marriages of great people ; 
the speeches of politicians at home are all concerned with 
a worn-out topic, or those Socialistic suggestions which are 
perhaps as important as education, but are as intolerable 
as education to read about; and the leader-writers are 
obviously at their wits’ end for subjects. They refurbish 
the old ones as best they can, and discuss anything, how- 
ever tiresome, at full length, till it is a positive relief to 
find a man on the Standard who, with an audacity which 
would have paralysed editors like Delane, makes leaders 
out of curious facts in natural history. Nobody can bear 
to miss his daily paper—that is the vital support of modern 
journalism—but at present, if we could only believe it, 
nobody who does miss one misses anything. The 
journalists, who, of course, are even more wearied than 
the public, will excuse themselves by saying that if times 
are dull, so must newspapers be; but that is not wholly 
true. They are victims of the Irish Question, no doubt, 
and of the temporary French resolution to have done 
with big men; but they are also victims of the electric 
telegraph, and of the groove in which it forces journalism 
to remain. The effective machinery of journalism, a large 
part of its resources, and most of the energy of its 
managers, are now mortgaged to the collection of political 
news from the greater capitals; and when news fails, as in 
periods either of content or expectation it must fail, there 
is nothing to take its place. The unlucky correspondent is 
driven to record a scandal or a crime, and Europe is 
solemnly informed, at vast expense, of police cases the 
whole intellectual interest of which, when they have any, 
which is seldom enough, is taken out of them by compres- 
sion. If a man had been asleep for six months, he could 
acquire in five minutes all the useful facts related in the 
journals, except, perhaps, those describing the incidents and 
results of the great French election. Even the attempts to 
record history which are made are imperfect. Asia hardly 


exists for the correspondent, though a paj : 

Calcutta, who reads  tassadece paticntiy, deat a 
of what is going on in India, generally some true tte 
outbreak or punitive expedition to which = pt. 
Anglo-Indian ever gave five minutes’ thou .e 
sometimes hear in a dim way something from Bok; Wa 
of the continuous and connected narrative which Pi 
either instruct or entertain, there is not a trek” - 
South America comes never a word, unless as h: ~~ 
last week, a great Empire hag, .disapnearaie Tend that 
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tion_exeertnd™ resources” may all be baffled b rcs 
Mie 0. a telegraph clerk. Only let a Goncell ‘eae 
“ operator” that if he works his instrument without - 
mission he will be shot, and the journalists who think the 
world at their disposal are as helpless as Patti would be t 
she were gagged. Even from North America, with its in 
cessant life and movement, we hear next to nothing pi ten 
local victories at the polls, and on occasion some abnomal 
incident or some rather striking instance of musleree 
crime. Of what is really going on in the Union or i 
Canada nothing can be gathered. ’ 
We do not, however, blame the newspapers for these 
failures. Their managers must know their own business 
better than we do; and if they think, or have found from 
experience, that the people will not buy Asiatic news or 
South American news, or news from North America 
they are under no obligation to waste their revenues 
in providing against a non-existent want. But we do 
complain that we are in “ dull” seasons told so little about 
Europe. Surely something must be going on, in that most 
lively of continents, besides the interminable ceremonials 
attended by big persons, which now suffocate readers with 
their tedium. Is nothing moving in the capitals except 
politics, Court grandees, and regiments? There are 
surely arts still alive, literatures still full of vitality, 
investigations with some human interest in them, efforts 
made by competent men in regions other than the poli- 
tical. There are thousands of Professors, hundreds 
of inquirers, tens of thousands of producers,—surely 
out of the vast reservoir of facts they daily accumulate, 
something might be fished up, say every second day, of 
interest to English mankind. We do not want such things 
telegraphed: Heaven forbid! Facts in snippets are bad 
enough, but thoughts in morsels would be too much 
for endurance. The posts, however, have ‘ improved,” 
like everything else in the West—that is, have become 
more rapid—all Europe has been brought within three 
days of London; and though letters on politics three 
days old might seem stale, good letters on any other 
subject of human thought would not. Electricity has 
debauched the Western mind about politics, and a 
European will no more study news three days old than he 
will eat cold muffin; but the mental disease has not yet 
covered the whole area of mental activity. A great speech, 
for example, must sometimes be uttered on the Continent 
on some subject not connected with war or peace or Prince 
Ferdinand ; and if it were published in decent type, and 
not in those blocks of minion which blear the eyes, such a 
speech would be read-with distinct approval for the 
journal which produced it. There is no space? We admit 
that, the ultimate object of an English journal being a 
grand income for a proprietor who is generally three times 
as useless to it as a landlord is to his estate, the conditions 
of fortune-making must be observed, and the journals 
choked with advertisements; but we are not asking much, 
only, say, two columns a day, about which readers may be 
tempted to think. That amount of room would be found in 
a moment for any sensational trial, is found five times over 
for the report of the Parnell Commission, the worst in- 
fliction upon newspaper readers of our time, and would be 
found for anything, good, bad, or indifferent, that would 
sell. Suppose some paper gives us a readable supplement 
merely as an experiment, to be dropped in three months if 
it does not pay. That would not be an unreasonable 
display of enterprise, considering what has been done i 
journalism, and what is the extent of the reward which a 
successful journal earns. Mr. Thomas, of the Graph, 
is going, he says, to expend what, if he were a landlor M 
would be described as “ competence for a thousand families 
in producing a picture-paper, to attract the grown-l} 
children of London; and a little might also be expend 
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a little more care that they are not positively stupid. 
Newspaper buyers are not paupers, it 1s true, or even un- 
employed, and therefore are hardly subjects of Christian 
charity ; but still, to torture those who make your fortune 
by sins of omission is not the prettiest conduct. Will 
nobody start a Society for the Protection of Overbored 
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THE AUSTRALIAN DIFFICULTY. 

HE controversy between the Australian Premiers, 
T which has been further advanced by the publication 
of a despatch from Mr. Gillies, of Victoria, grows in 
interest as it proceeds. So grave a step as the formation 
of a Dominion should not be hurried; but, if we mistake 
not, the rate is tolerably quick. It is a decided advantage, 
to begin with, that no fundamental differences have 
cropped up, so far, to obstruct the path. The several 
Colonies desire to found a Dominion; they feel the 
pressing need for that kind of protection; they foresee 
the benefits which it would confer; they know it would 
further their legitimate ambition, and render less arduous 
the fulfilment of obligations certain to come upon them 
with the lapse of time and the growth of power. Hence 
there is no dissension respecting the end all wish to attain. 
Nor could it well be otherwise, for steam and electricity 
have already bound them together in a very great degree ; 
and it may be doubted whether, granting the existing 
conditions, it would be possible for local faction to 
prevent the building-up of an intimate and powerful 
Union in some effective shape. Looking into the future, 
“far as human eye can see,” the Australians behold the 
vista closed by Empire; and as the feelings inspired by 
the seductive vision permeate the vast continent, only some 
radical change in man’s nature could arrest the impulse of 
the several Colonies to obtain that common representation 
which is implied in the word “ Dominion.” 

But if they all want the same thing, their leaders do not 
yet seem to have hit upon the means whereby it can be had. 
Sir Henry Parkes proposes a National Convention, some- 
what on the old American model, which shall form a Con- 
stitution after the pattern supplied by Canada. He would 
have six members from each Colony chosen from both sides, 
elected by Parliament and commissioned by the Governor 
in Council. They would have to achieve the big task of 
framing all the machinery of a Federal State, over which 
a Viceroy, as in Canada, would preside. Mr. Gillies and Mr. 
Morehead, of Queensland, however, dissent from this sug- 
gested mode of starting afresh. They say that great diffi- 
culties would spring up, so soon as the attempt was made to 
choose the members; and they inquire that, as a Federal 
Council exists, it would be well to make use of that as a 
basis, and let the larger federal institutions demanded by 
the exigencies of the present and the future, be grafted on 
to the beginning already made. Sir Henry Parkes bluntly 
says: “ There is no person and no party here | New South 
Wales} that could persuade Parliament to sanction the 
representation of this Colony in the present Federal 
Council.” His statement must be accepted, but it certainly 
seems to mean that New South Wales would prefer to put 
off Federation rather than give way on a point of form. 
Sir Henry does not answer the pertinent question put last 
summer by Mr. Gillies, “ What is your difficulty ?” or 
deal with the opinion that the best hope of a larger, lies 
in “ working it out” by means of the smaller Federation, 
except by repeating that the existing Act does not convey 
authority sufficient to constitute, direct, and control a 
united Australian Army,-—does not, in fact, confer any 
executive authority whatever. So that the two Premiers 


are divided in this way,—one wants to create a new instru- 
ment in order to attain certain objects; the other desires to 
secure them by using the machinery, imperfect as it is, 
Which now exists and which has already worked usefully to 
It does not appear to us that so 


a considerable extent. 





thin and slight an obstruction to the progress of the 
federative idea can long survive, or that it could withstand 
for a moment a genuine blast of public opinion. 

For example, what would happen were the flashes of a 
coming big war distinctly visible above the Northern 
horizon? The recent demand for more efficient means 
of co-operation grew out of authoritative suggestions for 
defensive action in case of need. Clearly, if the need were 
actual, and not merely problematic, the Australasians 
would insist that it should be met and satisfied. Were 
that to happen, the statesmen would be compelled to 
accommodate their formal differences, and adopt swiftly 
some effective plan. Even now Mr. Gillies emphatically 
says that “whether a Federal Parliament and a Federal 
Government be agreed to or not,” the military question, 
purely a defensive one, “must be solved ;” and as the 
force required may be wanted at any time, it does seem 
reasonable that the solution should be reached by the 
shortest road. It would be easier to provide for a common 
Army and Fleet than to create a brand-new Government, 
though the Army and Fleet would, or might, be less 
effective than they would be under one central control. 
The necessity fur defensive bodies ashore and afloat may 
actually arrive before a full-blown Federal Government 
could get into operation; and it does not seem unreasonable 
that the immediate object should be gained first. The 
essential preliminary, of course, is a common Discipline 
Act, and the shortest way to obtain one would be to ask 
the Imperial Parliament to pass one. Sir Henry Parkes, 
apparently deprecating that step, says that “ the Colonies 
could never consent to the Imperial Executive inter- 
fering in the direction of its {the Army’s] movements.” 
Surely that is another question altogether. If the 
Imperial Parliament gave the authority, it would be 
for the colonists to use it in order to maintain discipline. 
Why could not all the Colonies pass identical Acts for the 
government of armed public forces, and obtain Imperial 
sanction in the usual way? Somehow it must be done, 
and we shall be surprised if the statesmen of Australia do 
not discover a way of doing it, especially as they all assert 
that it is imperative. Whether they find it through the 
Federal Council, or the Colonial Houses, or the Imperial 
Parliament, is of small moment compared with the thing 
itself, which is said to be vital. Australia, moreover, 
cannot want a “large Army,” with all its complexities, and 
a small efficient one could be raised and governed with 
comparative ease. Her greater necessity is a respectable 
squadron, and in the future she will assuredly need a 
Fleet which shall be more than respectable, to guard her 
coasts, her trade, and her probable offshoots. 

We may note that the suggestions of Sir Henry Parkes 
are not absolutely rejected. Far from it. Mr. Gillies, 
while urging his point that the military requirements 
should be provided at once, and expressing a hope that the 
Federal Council will find out a way acceptable to all, says: 
‘We shall be much gratified if we can agree on the larger 
question of the establishment of a Federal Parliament 
and Government.” The path is, therefore, open for the 
ultimate adoption of the Sydney proposal to call a Conven- 
tion; but in the meantime, looking upon the subject from 
a distance, and knowing how ticklish is the condition of 
Europe, it would seem the more practical course to 
solve without delay that vital problem which induced 
Sir Henry to make public his bold plan. It will not 
escape notice that a little natural susceptibility lies at 
the bottom of the differences among these politicians. 
One side clings to the existing Federal Act, and feels 
hurt at the persistent isolation of New South Wales. 
Mr. Gillies says he is sure that Sir Henry would not 
refuse to accept help, “even if obtained from a quarter 
[the Federal Act | hitherto somewhat despised,” rather an 
expressive indication of his frame of mind; while Mr. 
Morehead bluntly observes that “the Dominion Parliament 
should supersede the Federal Council by the development 
of the latter, and not by its displacement.” These are not 
strong differences, and we have little doubt that pressure 
from outside and good sense within will smooth them away. 
The present plan, apparently, is to hold a sort of informal 
meeting of all the parties to discuss and report upon a 
scheme of Federal Government, which plan, if it should be 
carried out, will, after all, be a Convention under another 
name. Whatever it does or advises on the big question, 
the defensive measures should not be delayed, as they 
might be, until it was too late. Power should be got from 
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somewhere to ensure combined action; and a Federal 
Continental Parliament and Executive, when it arrives, 
will be none the less, but rather the more effective in all 
ways, if itinherits from patriotic Colonial energy a compact 
little army and a useful squadron. 








INGRATITUDE. 

li the present day, it is thought very easy to understand 
why people ought to feel a great deal that they feel very 
faintly, if at all; because Europe is, on the whole, in a senti- 
mental mood, and it is fashionable to have as much feeling as 
possible. But it has often seemed to us much harder to show 
why we ought to feel emotions we are unable to feel, than why 
we ought not to feel a great deal that we do feel. For example, 
it is very easy to show how irrational it is to be angry with 
an ignorant and ill-educated man for hurting one by an 
ignorant and ill-bred remark: it is just as rational to be 
angry with a cloud for dropping on us its shower of rain. Yet 
most men do feel angry witb an ignorant and ill-educated man 
for an ignorant and ill-bred remark, and no one wonders at it. 
Yet when somebody has received a great deal of kindness from 
another, and the recipient shows no gratitude for it, every one 
is astonished and scandalised, and doubtless is right in being 
astonished and scandalised, though it is very much more 
difficult to show why it should be so, than to show why one 
ought not to be angry with the ignorant and ill-educated for 
showing their ignorance and ill-breeding. Except, of course, 
on the basis, the true basis, of an intuitive morality, how can 
you show that any one ought to reciprocate kindness? The 
kindness was unsolicited; perhaps, even, it was undesired; 
nay, it might have been unwelcome. Many a woman has felt 
anything but grateful to a man for falling in love with her, 
and that, not being really an act of kindness at all, but rather 
an involuntary act of admiration, assuredly need not by any 
moral necessity inspire, though it often seems to inspire, the 
emotion of gratitude. But even in the case of genuine benevo- 
lence, it is not easy to say why it is a duty to cherish towards 
the particular person who is your benefactor any special 
thankfulness. As a matter of mere reason, is it not often 
true that the selection of the particular person to be 
benefited is almost an accident, that the goodness of a 
man overflows with little or no special reference to the 
character of the person who needs its exercise, and that 
you or I are benefited by it more in the way in which 
a field is benefited by the rain which falls on it, than 
from the benefactor’s purpose of expressly selecting you 
or me for its object? Moreover, even if it be assumed 
that one is bound to pass on, as it were, the stream of 
blessing, would it not be reasonable to say that one should 
pass it on rather than pass it back? Would not the best 
way of diffusing kindness be to select some one more in 
need of it than benefactors usually are, so that what you 
receive from A or B you should return to X or Y, instead of 
restoring to A or B what they did not need? There might be 
some plausibility in assuming that you are bound to diffuse 
what you receive, but hardly in assuming that you are bound 
to return what you receive. The warmth of the sun may be 
held to be, in some sense, due to the spaces which are 
most devoid of warmth, but even in that sense there 
is no reciprocal obligation in the spaces which receive 
it, to return it to the sun, rather than to pass it on 
to the still more sunless spaces beyond. We can imagine 
its being seriously held that our sense of obligation for 
benefits received could best be shown vicariously, by con- 
ferring on others” still more in need of it the same kind- 
ness by which we have ourselves benefited. But why 
should the benefactor, who is himself a redundant source 
of happiness, expect to receive back what he spontaneously 
parted with? Certainly he did not give in the hope of 
receiving again, or he would not have been the benevolent 
being we have supposed; and more than that, he would not 
then have earned the gratitude which only disinterestedness 
does earn. Why, then, should he divert from others who need 
it more, the fruits of that eager desire to bestow happiness 
which he has excited by his own beneficence? May it not be said 
that the true attitude of any recipient of disinterested kindness 
would be not gratitude, but a keen wish to disseminate further 
and further the beneficent impulse of the original giver,—an 
emotion, in short, aiming not at the reflux but at the further 





transmission of the wave? If love generates love, should ; 
not be love of the same kind and order, love of the mise tt 
instead of love of the benefactor who relieves misery ? Table, 

Of course, the proper answer to such questions ig 
whatever might seem plausible to ignorant and finite bein hat 
they had had the making of human nature, as a matter othe 
our moral constitution vehemently repudiates the aq 
of this purely diffusive function in relation to goodness whid 
we have received, and insists on rendering heartfelt ‘tet 
nition to the giver even more strenuously than on shar} i 
and diffusing the gift. The English word « recognition ® 
which expresses a faint sort of gratitude—and sti} more 
the French word for gratitude, reconnaissance,—hoth of 
them express the backward-looking glance of the mind 
directed towards the sowrce of the benefit received, and 
testify to that deeply implanted fascination of our minds for 
the source of beneficence, which is, in fact, one of the principal 
springs of religious, no less than of all hearty and reverent 
social, feeling. In fact, the instinct of gratitude is the chief 
witness in man (as also in creatures below the level of man) 
that we are not meant to be mere distributors of the bounty 
of Providence, but are warned in still more emphatic fashion 
that we are bound fast by ties of spiritual obligation which we 
cannot, if we would, ignore, to those from whom, and eyen to 
those through whom (so long as they are willing transmitters 
of good, and co-operate gladly in the diffusion of it), the stream 
of good flows to us. The irrepressible spring of gratitudeis the 
stamp on our nature of our true relation to the source of ql] 
good. We are not meant to be mere sluices by which hig 
goodness is diffused, but to find in the recognition of it a new 
life and a new source of joy. If this new spring of life ang 
joy were not thus deeply implanted within us, the reproach 
which ingratitude always incurs would not be so deep and 
universal as it is. 

It may be said, however, that whatever is the nominal dis. 
credit of ingratitude, it is really so common that it cannot be 
branded by the conscience of men as exceptionally evil. Not 
many men will agree with Wordsworth that they have oftener 
been left mourning through the unmerited gratitude, than 
through the unmerited ingratitude, of men. But that is only 
because most men are very dull of vision. There is no virtue 
which it needs more intelligent insight to awaken than gratitude, 
Indeed, intelligent insight is not enough; it needs intelligent 
insight rooted in humility, to be truly grateful ; and this it takes 
something more than intelligence,—divine grace,—to acquire. 
The asserted ingratitude of the poor, for instance, is almost 
always due to real incapacity for recognising that acts of 
kindness spring from pure kindness and from nothing else. 
The servant who gave warning the day after her wages 
were raised, simply because she imagined that they had 
been raised because her true market value was at length 
recognised, and that she herself had been underrating that 
market value all along, was a good specimen of this sort 
of blindness. If she had been able to see that it was 
nothing but pure good feeling on her mistress’s part which 
had led to the raising of her wages, she would have been 
grateful to her. But the pride which is so deep-rooted in 
man, and is always eagerly on the look-out for something on 
which to feed itself, misleads us so much, that it takes a very 
sincere humility, and a very cultivated judgment arising out 
of that humility, to recognise plainly how much genuine kind- 
ness there is in the world, and how very apt we are to ascribe 
to our own merits what is due to nothing but pure dis- 
interested goodness. In some respects, therefore, the French 
word reconnaissance is better than either “gratitude” or 
“thankfulness,” for it expresses the large intellectual element 
in true gratitude, the clear recognition of the motive from 
which the beneficent act proceeds, as the proper source of 
gratitude. If you misconceive that motive, and treat it as 
either a selfish desire to avert some mischief or to purchase 
some further advantage on the part of the nominal bene- 
factor, you feel no gratitude, and ought to feel none; 
but the fault there lies not in incapacity for gratitude, 
but in incapacity for interpreting aright the motive which 
actuated the conduct of your benefactor. And of this in- 
capacity there is a very great deal more than there is of 
genuine ingratitude. We believe that genuine ingratitude is 
very rare. It is very rarely indeed that people who see clearly 
that they have been the objects of purely disinterested kind- 
ness are so possessed by the demon of pride as to experience 
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heartfelt gratitude. The pride is often at the bottom of 
ae titude, but it causes it in another way. It misrepre- 
o -_ true motive of the delicate or generous act, and 
ot it as secret fear, or veiled self-interest, or condescending 
tronage, or some spurious motive of that kind, and not as 
what it is. What proves, to our thinking, that the so-called 
ingratitude of the poor is chiefly incapacity to interpret 
motive truly, is that the poor are extremely grateful to each 
ther, and that it is only towards benefactors of a different 
a. whose true motives it is, for them, much harder to read, 
that they exhibit ingratitude. So far as we know, true ingrati- 
tude is one of the rarest of human vices; but by true ingrati- 
inde we mean not the failure to recognise true kindness, which 
iscommon enough, and is quite as often due to pride and other 
moral faults as to any other cause, but the failure to feel 
towards true kindness, where it is once clearly recognised, a 
hearty emotion of reciprocal regard. 








SCEPTICISM ABOUT ONESELF. 

T has been said by devotees of Shakespeare that everything 
I can be found in his plays; and certainly the best descrip- 
tion of the newest intellectual foible of mankind is to be found 
there. The “native hue of resolution ” was never so “ sicklied 
o'er with the pale cast of thought” as it is nowadays, when 
scepticism attacks other things than belief in theology. Not 
only have men begun to doubt the creeds, and the accepted 
moralities, and, in a certain number of cases, the existence of 
a sentient Creator; not only do they call on all institutions to 
give a valid reason for their existence,—but they are inclined 
to doubt their own right to be or to act, to question whether 
they are not themselves mistakes, and to argue that it would 
be either morally or intellectuaily wrong to resist those who 
intend to sweep them away. They have, to use popular 
language, no “confidence in their own position,” not on 
account of any want in the position itself, but of an inner 
scepticism either as to their capacity to fill it, or more 
generally—self-conceit showing no sign of approaching death 
—of the rightfulness or utility of the position itself. The 
feeling was exactly expressed by a retired Anglo-Indian of 
eminence in 1861. He had governed a province unusually 
well, and done a quantity of great work which needed 
doing, but he congratulated himself heartily that he had 
retired before the Mutiny. “I could never have fought 
hard,” he said, “for I could never make up my wind 
whether our conquest of India was a divinely inspired act 
or a great dacoity.” He had gone on governing, but did 
not know if he had a right to govern, and in the great 
emergency he thought he would have failed. As a matter of 
fact, he would probably have fought very well, the fighting 
temper being roused; but he thought otherwise. The feeling 
spreads, however, to all classes, except, indeed, poets—at least, 
we never heard of a poet who disbelieved either in poetry or 
himself as a poetry-producer—even to business men, who are 
occasionally harassed to a degree their most intimate friends 
do not know as to the lawfulness or the utility of their par- 
ticular trades. “I doubt about banking very much,” said a 
prosperous banker, leaning over the gate into a cornfield; 
“where does my right to profit above the interest of my capital 
spring from ?—but farming must be good, for it begets food.” 
“And yet,” he added immediately, “I am not quite sure. 
Every field of corn I grew would help to overfill the market, 
and so lower labourers’ wages.” Judges grow greatly troubled 
when sentences must be heavy, asking themselves if crime 
may not, after all, be lunacy ; and lawyers, when they happen 
to think that every man should seek to promote pure justice 
instead of his client’s case. We have known soldiers who 
doubted whether war was not wicked; and editors who held 
that, on the whole, a free Press was more of a nuisance 
than a blessing; while the number of doubtful clergy- 
men—doubtful of the use of clericality, we mean, not of 
doctrines—is almost legion. The doubt is, however, most keen 
Maristocrats and Kings. A certain proportion of the English 
Peerage doubt their own right to be, and would vote against 
the House of Lords; while the number of Kings who question 
the sanctity of Kingship increases every day. Louis Philippe 
could not, they say, bring himself to fire upon the mob of ’48, 
because to his own inner mind he was a usurper, and in his 
thought he held constitutional kingship to be an absurd farce. 
A legitimate King had great rights, and so had an elected | 
President, but what was a constitutional King? King | 
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Amadeo evidently thought the same when he abdicated in 
Madrid because the aristocracy insulted his wife; and it is 
believed to have been a dominant idea with the ex-Emperor 
Pedro of Brazil. In the strange drama enacted on Friday 
week at Petropolis, many motives must have mingled, but 
amongst them, one of the strongest must have been his often 
expressed thought,—“ Why should I be a Sovereign if the 
people wish to govern themselves ?” “My natural business,” 
he once said, “is to be a Professor.” So he struck no blow. 
but went away quietly, leaving his native country and his 
throne as a man might leave an estate to which he doubted 
his full right. It must have been a strange scene that, 
altogether: the soldier threatening, the heirs bargaining, and 
the old King, feeblest of philosophers, speculating whether if 
he could resist he would,—because after all, you know, Kings 
have no right to be unless they are desired. 

It is usual, we think, in our day to regard this condition of 
mind as rather a fine one. Such doubts, it is said, show an 
open mind, capable of sympathising even with opposition. If 
that is so, it isa rare instance of correct thought producing 
weakness, for we may be sure that no man thus sceptical of 
himself and the rightfulness of his own position will ever do 
his whole duty, especially that part of it, self-defence, which 
is often so essential; but we question whether the condition 
is admirable at all. There is, we fancy, quite as much weak- 
ness as virtue in it, or intellectual openness either. One likes 
a sentry to go on pacing, and not to be so ready to argue 
with the first comer whether sentries can be part of the 
divinely appointed scheme. An incapacity of fully believing is 
not a strength, but only a sign of a mind which may in rare 
cases be strong, but is more often flabby and undecided. A 
man may think his position or occupation wrong, and then 
he is bound to leave it; but if he does not think so, he 
should quell his doubts, and do the duty he was set by 
Providence or his own history to do. We should never 
blame an officer for throwing up his commission rather 
than command in a war he believed to be utterly unjust; 
but if he does not believe that, and only doubts that in 
commanding in a war he is somehow out of place, and intel- 
lectually a little ridiculous, we should say his duty was to do 
the work before him as well as he knew how. The case is 
much stronger with a Sovereign. A man may refuse to bea 
King, and be blameless; but if he is a King, he has, from the 
very nature of the function, accepted a perpetual contract, and 
should defend his throne: If his people are in earnest, they 
will turn him out, and the very object of his being is to pre- 
vent their changing the essential order of the State on insuffi- 
cient grounds, or in too light-hearted a way. A bloodless 
revolution, unless, indeed, also a legal revolution, is a revolution 
which ought never to have occurred. All that horror of 
shedding blood in defence of a throne is unreasonable. If it 
is right to defend a people against their enemies, itis right to 
defend them against their aberrations ; and the King is bound 
to consider treason an aberration. It seems to us that on any 
other theory the whole notion of trusteeship vanishes, and no 
man can utilise rightly any power that has been put into his 
hands by inheritance or otherwise. A millionaire may fancy 
others could utilise his wealth better than himself; but 
still, it has been given to him, and his business is to use it 
as well as he can, not to give it away, and so transfer his 
responsibility to others. That is shirking, and if we cared 
to describe most cases of abdication we should do it in that 
single and contumelious word. Let the King stick there and 
die there, as any officer would if his men were in mutiny, not 
go away because perchance the mutiny laws are severe, and 
the men are misguided, and possibly somebody may be shot. 
There will be, or may be, thousands shot in Brazil because 
the Emperor failed to shoot a few soldiers, as there were 
thousands shot in Paris by Cavaignae because Louis Philippe 
would not order the cannon to fire. Half the scepticism about 
functions is nothing but distaste for a duty which has become 
disagreeable, but which nevertheless ought to be done. The 
man’s hand has grown too weak for the wheel, and therefore 
the ship is to be left rudderless. He can cling on and die 
clinging, but that is exactly what he will not do; and in that 
absence of the power of self-sacrifice is the condemnation of 
the thought, partly born of self-distrust, partly of distrust of 
any higher power, which has paralysed his energy. 

We suppose it is thought which produces these hesitations 
of our day. Shakespeare thought so, and he knew human 
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nature as we cannot pretend to do; but it sometimes occurs to 
us that it may not be thought at all. There may be forms 
of moral cowardice as independent of thought as physical 
cowardice is sometimes of the will, and almost as much 
exempt from responsibility. Men admire strength, and 
have studied it, and know even how to generate it; but 
they have been neither so patient nor so observant about 
weakness. We suspect that there are a good many men 
like the poet Cowper, who literally could not face his position 
as Clerk to the House of Lords, and, long before his mind had 
given way, threw it up in a fit of self-distrusting horror. That 
was not a result of thought at all, but, if he was sane, of a 
weakness exactly corresponding in the mind to cowardice in 
the physical nature. It is a quality to be lamented over, and 
sometimes pitied; but it is never praiseworthy. Indeed, it never 
is praised, except by those who like its results, and who, desiring 
change, see that under the operation of this dread of responsi- 
bility, this uncertainty as to duty, this doubt whether anything 
but renunciation can ever be right, no stable thing can exist. 
The man who does not believe in his own functions, be they 
King’s or beadle’s, is certain to be partially useless, and 
though he may be sometimes an enlightened man unable not 
to see the ridiculous aspect of his crown or his red coat, he 
may be also, and usually is, much of a moral coward. Nine 
times out of ten, the work you have to do is work you ought 
not to shirk, and to leave that work undone because of faint 
inner hesitations, especially if you never act on them when all 
is smooth, is nothing but shirking, which would be dis- 
ereditable, but that the whole world is doubtful whether any 
man has a right to anything, even to the position in which 
Providence has obviously placed him. 
THE LITERARY TASTES OF SHOP AND FACTORY 
GIRLS. 
OT to do as he would be done by, is frequently a first 
duty of him who would serve his neighbour. Careful, 
delicate experiments, vivid sympathy, and great unselfishness 
alone help men and women really to discover in other classes 
the value of words and the force of actions equivalent to those 
which are habitually made use of in their own. We are all 
now beginning to understand that those whom we used to call 
“the poor” have precedence and peerages of their own, and 
that innumerable are the grades of society below the point at 
which Society ceases to distinguish them. Still, we feel discon- 
certed at times, and, in dealing with these gradations, quite as 
insecure as the provincial Mayor we all have known, suddenly 
euled upon to grapple with the problems involved in unknown 
distinctions of Lady Smith; Ann, Lady Smith; or Lady Ann 
Smith. For instance, the finest and most subtle difference of 
position ever perceived by the present writer was in a little 
cul-de-sac of a provincial town, where two women, one by con- 
scious superiority, the other by irritated sneer, pointed out 
that the former had a knocker to her door: how much was 
meant by that little bit of broken iron! Again, ideas com- 
monly accepted by us, receive uprooting when we find one of 
our Peer’s daughters waiting in the dark passage of a London 
lodging-house, whilst her guide, a little urchin of the neigh- 
bourhood, shouts up: “’Hre’s a person come to see the lady of 
he two-pair back.” 

We have got so far as this, and understand that, whether 
going up or down, experience acquired in one class does not of 
itself enable you to understand another. But in spite of all 
the talk about best books and about free libraries, and other 
most important matters, we do not think much has been said 
about what, paradoxically, may be called the value of the 
trivial tale. It is, for most of us, untrodden ground. There 
are guides to be had; but the scrubby, dwarfed vegetation 
does not look inviting, and it is quite true that we should 
never wish to travel in that land except—but here is the point 
—that it lies between us and the spot where an increasing 
number of travellers are landed from the fleet of Elementary 
Education. There are three roads from that shore,—one 
through an arid desert, where these new-comers must die of 
thirst; one through a malarious swamp, though to them the 
easiest and most attractive route; and then the perfectly 
direct, accessible, and healthy route which every one is busily 
engaged in trying to show. Men can find it, if they will, though 
they stand in need of personal aid and literary guidance.* 





* We are glad to see that Working Men and Free Libravies (W. Reeves), by the 
Libarian of Toynbee Free Students’ Library, has just been published. 
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But men are thought of oftener than women ; and girls of the 


working classes have not attracted much attention in this wa 

though women, in conjunction with various Societies, Guilds, 
Unions, and the like, have tried to do something to divert the 
new stream of working-girl readers from the worst parts of 
newspapers, cheap so-called “Society” journals, and penn 

novelettes, which reach them in swarms. It might be thought 
that the sale of bad literature would maintain itself without 
propagandist efforts; but it was recently said by a worker of 
experience that respectable women-heads of departments jn 
large shops, and the steadier employées, have often had hard 
work to keep the hawker of evil even from giving away his oy 
her poisonous wares. There is here a necessity for the aid 
of bright and capable women. How often good work 
is left to bad workers—good, kind, badly dressed, easily 
shocked, unmethodical, unattractive souls—when intelligence 
and attractiveness buries its talents, and never thinks of 
attempting the work which only it can do! There are plenty 
of educated young girls of leisure who need not attempt even 
to combat evil further than by providing the good, but in 
this way could be of immense service. There are numerous 
uneducated but shrewd, intelligent girls of working classes— 
differing, even under the same heads, entirely from each 
other—girls in business, girls in mills and factories, girls, too, 
in service, who read eagerly and continuously, and very sorely 
need help if they are not to read worse than trash. Women, 
and women only, can help them, can understand and provide 
for them. The Sunday-school library is for them outgrown. 
The free library, save for purposes of fiction, is too great. These 
girls want kind friends—whose trouble they repay almost at 
once—and trivial tales. It is a study in itself to understand 
their needs. The literary mind likes something either sub. 
stantially serious or diaphanously light, enjoys symmetry of 
construction, charm of style, and allusive references which 
connect the initiated one with another; writers and readers of 
a certain type are like country-house parties taking up catch- 
words, understanding but never defining the joke lit by the 
friction of many wits. The general reader is a strange com- 
pound,—liking best light literature, but, if called upon by 
fashion, able to exert himself to more or less genuine interest 
in history or theology, as distorted in “the novel of the 
season.” But our working-girl reader does not quite share 
the characteristics of either. A good deal of work in 
providing reading for her has been done, privately and col- 
lectively, so that we do not speak without book, but rather upon 
the suggestion of those who in various parts of England have 
tried the experiment of libraries for girls. They appear 
always to be most popular where their object is remembered, 
and it is certain that if the librarian begins with sinking to 
the lowest innocent level of trash, many readers will end by 
being raised to the highest point they are capable of reaching. 
(Of course they must be managed by those who like girls and 
understand books.) These readers know little history, no 
science, no philology ; they comprebend no literary allusions, 
can bear no foreign phrases on the pages, have very little 
imagination (nothing, in going through them, strikes one 
so much as the sameness of the cheap novelettes), and 
—to begin with—share one characteristic with their mascu- 
line relatives, “they have their favourite newspapers, but 
no favourite books.” But they are not like the sheltered, 
cared-for girls of any classes; they are not children; 
they want to read about grown-up life; and_ they like 
three definite elements in the matter-of-fact tales which 
they do enjoy,—there must be love-making, there should be 
domestic economy, and no one who marvels over the success 
of certain tales can doubt that they like a good deal of religious 
teaching and allusion. The Bible still supplies the only 
source of inferential allusion that can tell. Perhaps American 
writers for girls understand better than we the exact dif- 
ference between education and shrewdness, where the latter 
does and where it does not supply the former. For in- 
stance, to take minor authors, one of the few known 
to English upper-class readers, Miss Alcott’s works (the 
Miss Alcott whose Life was reviewed in the Spectator of 
November 16th) are read by the thousand. We may prefer 
the late Mrs. J. H. Ewing to any other writer of short and 
simple stories; but, even when her works are read aloud, they 
are dead failures with uncultivated readers. Looking over 
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catalogues of some libraries for members of the Giris’ 
the dly Society,* we are struck by the quantity of unknown 
we ie of well-known names among the authors repre- 
and eo this Library. Standard writers there are, and, as we 
-” most eagerly enjoyed, especially by the shrewd “ hands” 
of the North, but not many. Dickens, Miss Yonge, the Author 
“ Halifax,” George MacDonald, George Eliot, we 
of “John - 
know; but who is accountable for the rest ? 

Help is wanted: good writers, good librarians, good 
referees, good friends, and, of course, gifts of money and 
hooks. There is a fine field of pleasant work for cultivated 
omen of leisure to take up, if they will be content just at 
first to see lofty ideals of pure literature attained, so far as 
they are attained, in dirtied copies of trivial tales, and will not 
get aside the matter-of-fact narrative till something better, 

dually better, takes its place. Nothing may seem wanting 
in great educational schemes, but somehow people may fail to 
carry them out, not because the need and its satisfaction are 
not real, but because the very next step from the need has 
not been unmistakably pointed out. Our English fires of 
coal burn solidly and brightly enough, but they have often 
peen lit with light rubbish. So, too, minds must be gradually 
fred with new knowledge. “ God screens us evermore from 
premature truths.” There is very little that influences 
as-even if a self-educating level has been reached, and we 
now learn from great thinkers—except that for which we are 
prepared. As the circle of our knowledge widens, we touch 
many things which are next to us; but when we are at the 
beginning of learning, there is little contact with outer things, 
less power of reception, and almost none of initiatory force. 
Under these circumstances, the value of a helping hand is great, 
and, from women especially, the plain statement of any need 
easily satisfied by kindness and ability should meet with 
response. It is quite true that all over England their young 
disters are eagerly reading trash, and worse than trash, 
and that they are quite ready to seize opportunities of getting 
bright and wholesome literature. Wherever women have 
attempted this kind of work, it has been immediately 
popular; and, to make them popular, girls’ libraries need 
the help of just those women who, in dread of becoming 
“too religious ’—or, rather, “too awfully frumpish,” as it 
was put the other day—stand aside and do nothing. Such 
women would be as much the better for using the energy 
stored up in them by education, as the work would be better 
forthem. They would be touched and softened by finding out 
the marvellous power exercised by an every-day worker who 
likes girls and who likes books. A simple old tale bears a 
close analogy to what is required just now. It tells howa 
prisoner was reached by a beetle, that, scenting the wax above 
him, crept up the high tower, carrying with him a silken 
thread, fine, but strong enough to bear eventually the rope of 
rescue. Againandagain you may fling the rope of instruction 
against a four-square wall of physical, moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual ignorance,—and fail. Attach it by the long, fine 
silk of attraction ; do not scorn the agency of little things, 
though your object be very great,—and you succeed. The old 
lessons have been so long learnt by many of us, that we forget 
how we learnt them. It is worth while—even at the risk of 
platitude—to insist on the value of little books to little minds, 
if by so doing we can stir up capable women to help in attrac- 
tive ways almost the first generation of their working sisters 
who have felt the necessity of having books to read. It isa 
much harder thing to ask a cultivated woman or a clever girl 
to spend her time over the dissemination of apparent trash 
than to engage in directly religious or educational efforts, but 
even this requires brain and will-power of no meanorder. The 
conquest will not be an easy one, but it is indeed worth 
stooping if lives can be brightened and improved by showing 
little kindnesses and by lending trivial tales. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“A REPUBLIC IN EXTREMIS.” ° 


[To tHe Eprtor oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
§i,—As I infer from a careful perusal of your able and 
thoughtful article on “The Situation in France,” that your 
view of matters in that country does not essentially differ 
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from mine, will you allow me to point out that you have, of 
course unintentionally, done me an injustice when you say :— 
“ Mr. Hurlbert, who evidently detests the Republic on account 
of its religious persecutions, believes that, as the late Chamber 
refused large reductions, and the new Chamber must also 
refuse them, or incur opposition from the vested interests of 
the most venomous kind, this state of affairs must ultimately 
lead to bankruptcy; but that is an exaggeration. There will 
be no bankruptcy in France.” 

If I had said in my article on “ A Republic in Exztremis,” 
that I thought the financial extravagance and corrupt mis- 
management of the existing Government in France must end 
in “bankruptcy,” I quite agree with you that this would 
have been an “exaggeration ;” but I did not say, nor do I think 
this. What I said was, that France is now confronted by “ the 
rise of an astounding billow of approaching national bank- 
ruptcy,” and this I think you must admit to be the simple 
truth. 

Indeed, you point out that before this billow strikes the 
country, France will probably avert the shock by some such 
measure as the sale of the State railways. The State railways 
are not, unfortunately, the most valuabie portion of the French 
railway system,* and if “revolutionary” methods are to be 
employed to meet the peril, something like a confiscation of 
the great railway properties might go even further towards 
relieving the Treasury than a sale of the State interest in those 
properties. When there was so much talk of “ bankruptcy” 
in the last century, the Church property was regarded as fair 
prey by financiers who were not “fanatics of impiety” like 
Condorcet ; and though M. Léon Say is, I believe, member of 
the British “Liberty and Property Defence League,” he has 
had so much to do with getting France into her present 
financial trouble, that he might incline, if asked to deal with 
the subject, to measures which that League would hardly 
approve. 

One word on another point, if I am not abusing your courtesy. 
M. Monod, I see, attributes the strength of the Conservatives 
this year in the Calvados largely to the failure there of the 
apple crop; and the success of the Republicans in the Seine- 
Inférieure to the “capital harvest of corn and colza.” M. 
Conrad de Witt, who is as good a Protestant even as M. 
Monod, and M. Jules Delafosse, both of them re-elected 
Deputies from the Calvados this year, will be surprised, I 
think, to learn that they owe the seats, which they have held 
ever since 1885, to a subtle’subornation of the goddess Pomona 
by the Conservative managers. In the Seine-Inférieure, M. 
Constans (who keeps his portfolio, you see) could easily show 
M. Monod that he is much more indebted to the businesslike 
activity of his Prefect, M. Hendlé, formerly a private secre- 
tary of M. Jules Favre, than to “corn and colza,” for counting 
men like M. Leborde-Noguez out of their seats. 

As a symptom of the temper in which the majority are 
likely to be handled, allow me to relate an incident which 
has occurred in the Seine-Inférieure since the elections. 
In the town of Eu there is a hospital, founded originally by 
“La Grande Mademoiselle,” under the ancien régime. It belongs 
to this town; but in accordance with the paternal system of 
the present Government, it is really controlled from Paris. 
The cashier of this hospital, M. Pion, has held his office for 
thirty-four years with the universal respect of the people of 
Eu. The physician, Dr. Lecointe, has filled his post for the 
last thirty-one years. He has also been a Councillor-General 
for the Department for the last sixteen years, and is a man of 
the highest repute, professionally and personally. Dr. Lecointe 
was the President of the local Conservative Committee in the 
recent elections. M. Pion voted, as he has always voted, with 
the Conservatives. As soon as the elections were over, the 
Prefect, M. Hendlé, asked the Municipal Council of Eu to 
deprive both Dr. Lecointe and M. Pion of their places in the 
hospital. The Municipal Council plumply refused to do any- 
thing of the sort. Thereupon the Prefect, exercising an 
authority meant to be used by him only in extreme cases, and 
even in extreme cases of very doubtful propriety from a 
truly Republican point of view, himself removed Dr. Lecointe 
and M. Pion, “on account of the part they took in the recent 
elections.” These were his own official words. No need, I 
think, of “corn and colza” with so prompt and fearless a Pre- 
fect !—I am, Sir, &e., Wm. Henry HuRLBERT. 


[* We referred, of course, to the ultimate right of the State, 
secured, we believe, in every railway concession, to demand 
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the surrender of the line at par value. This will, when the terms 
have expired, be an enormous property.—ED. Spectator. | 





IRISH CATHOLIC INTOLERANCE. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Kindly allow me space for a few words (my last) in 
reply to “C. P. M.” He states :—“ The Act of Settlement was 
a compromise, arrived at after carefully examining the claims 
of those Roman Catholics who pleaded they had not been 
implicated in the massacre of 1641, nor in the subsequent re- 
bellion. Such persons, if they could substantiate their plea, 
received back their estates.” Mr. Lecky, Vol. II., chap. vi., 
states :—“ All Catholics who had entered into the Catholic 
Confederacy before the peace of 1648, or who had sat in any 
of the Confederate Councils, were excluded from the benefits 
of the Act.” Also :—* All Catholics who had lived unmolested 
in the rebels’ quarters, though they had been obliged under 
pain of death to quit Dublin, and retire to their own estates, 
were likewise excluded. All the rest were to be restored.” “These 
were the original conditions.” ‘But difficulties arose; there 
was not land enough to satisfy all claims, and a new system 
was adopted. A Court of English Commissioners was appointed 
to hear the claims of innocent Papists.” ‘“ Four thousand de- 
manded restitution as Innocents. About six hundred claims 
were heard, most of whom were held to be established.” “The 
anger and panic of the English knew no bounds. A new Bill 
of Explanation was brought in and passed, providing, inter 
alia, that no more Irish should be restored by special favour, 
but that all the other Catholics, whose claims had hitherto, 
for want of time, not been decided by the Commissioners, 
should be treated as disqualified. Upwards of three thousand 
old proprietors were thus, without a trial, excluded from the 
inheritance of their fathers.” 

“©. P. M.,” in his remarks upon the Act of Attainder of 
1689, omits all reference to the similar Act introduced into 
the English Parliament at the same time. Mv. Lecky states: 
—“ Five days before this Act, described as ‘without parallel 
in the history of civilised countries,’ was introduced into 
the Irish Parliament, a Bill, which appears in its essential 
particulars to be exactly similar, was introduced into the 
English Parliament, passed the House of Commons, passed, 
with slight amendments, the House of Lords, and was only 
lost in its last stage by a prorogation.” I leave, Sir, your 
readers to decide between “C. P. M.” and Mr. Lecky.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Bournemouth, November 17th. Davip COLTHURST. 





THE NEGRO IN THE NORTHERN STATES. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—You have an editorial article, in your issue of October 
26th, based upon a New York letter published in the Man- 
chester Examiner, which gives as credible, a series of extra- 
ordinary stories in reference to the treatment of the Negro in 
the Northern States, for which there is scarcely a particle of 
basis. It would not be worth while to traverse the statements 
made, one by one; the following may suffice to illustrate their 
incorrectness. You say :— 

“President Harrison’s Administration lately appointed as 
Minister at Hayti the well-known half-bred [sic] Negro, Mr. Fred. 
Douglass, famous before the war as an Emancipation lecturer, and 
from 1876 to 1881 United States Marshal to the District of 
Columbia. Politically, the appointment gave, as far as we can 
gather, no offenge whatever. When, however, it became necessary 
for the new Diplomatic Agent to proceed to his post, the greatest 
possible difficulties were encountered. The ordinary mail steamers 
to the West Indies were out of the question as a means of trans- 
port, as their rules are so strict in regard to coloured passengers 
that they would have only been able to give deck-passages to the 
Minister and his party. At first, too, it seemed as if even the 
officers of the United States Navy could not be relied on to obey 
orders in such a case. No fewer than three Captains in succession 
had to be deprived of their commands, before an officer willing to 
take Mr. Douglass to Port-au-Prince was discovered. That is, 
rather than submit to what they considered the degradation of 
having to receive a black man on terms of equality in their ships, 
three separate officers chose to close their careers.” 


This has the basis of gossip,and nothing more. It iscommon 
to send Ministers to neighbouring ports in a United States 
vessel. Nota single Captain refused to take him as passenger, 
and not one resigned. The story reported in the papers was 
denied by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The statement that “the Young Men’s Christian Association 





will nowhere in America admit coloured youths 
ship” is untrue. There are coloured men in th 
Association, and in many others. It is equal] 
“most of the Conventions of the Hipiscopal tea ns 
Presbyterian, and Baptist Churches refuse to allow és, ist, 
clergymen to take part in their deliberations.” Th, Pode 
terian General Assembly, held last May, had a dozen colon y= 
members who took part in the deliberations. The Thain 
Convention, held a month ago, had two coloured ada 
who took part; and the Congregational Council, held nN 
month, had half-a-dozen coloured members who took Prominent 
parts. The Methodist Episcopal General Conference last 
year had a large number of coloured members, There ig y, 
denomination in the Northern States from whose Convention, 
coloured members would be excluded. The statement that 
Negroes “may not even aspire to the proud position of a barber 
except in so far as scraping the coloured cheeks and ching 
concerned,” is ridiculously untrue. I have seen scores of oat 
barbers, and they are entirely acceptable to everybody, 


to Member. 
e N ew York 


You say, on the authority of the Manchester Examine; .— 
“The restrictions as to Negro railway travelling, and the 
refusal of the Whites to allow Negro children to be educated 
along with their own, are too well known to need description” 
So far from this being true in the North, there is not a State 
which allows any restriction upon Negroes travelling, eithoy 
on the railways or in the horse-cars; and in some of these 
States such discrimination against colour is made a mis. 
demeanour. The schools do not refuse to allow coloured 
children to be educated along with the Whites. There is not 
College or University in the North that would refuse Negro. 
students. The senior class in Harvard University has just 
elected a coloured man for Class Orator at Commencement, an 
honour more eagerly desired than any other ; Cornell Univer. 
sity has elected a coloured student as Prize Orator; and at 
Yale University a coloured student has just been put on the 
football team. Imyself went to school with coloured children 
in the public schools of Massachusetts, forty years ago; and 
this morning I met a company of coloured children on their 
way toa large public school in the best portion of Newark, N.J. 


These illustrations of the perversity of the letter to the 
Manchester Examiner might suffice, but one more must be 
quoted :— 


“Most remarkable of all, General Sherman, the hero of the 
march to Richmond, in addressing a meeting of his former army 
at Cincinnati, expressed himself prepared to admit the disfran- 
chisement of the Negro provided that the Congressional repre- 
sentation of the South was reduced in proportion to the number 
of coloured persons deprived of the vote. This manifesto is 
declared by the correspondent of the Manchester Examiner to repre- 
sent the unanimous popular opinion of the North. That this, 
however, is an exaggeration, we can hardly doubt. Still, the fact 
remains that a man in General Sherman’s position actually advo- 
cates the disfranchisement of the entire Negro race.” 


Truly, this is “most remarkable of all.” General Sherman, 
who is not known in this country as “the hero of the march 
to Richmond,” would be astonished at such a representation 
of his language. He is not only an earnest believer in the 
enfranchisement of the Negro, but vigorously and persistently 
a foe to all restrictions upon his liberty of exercising that 
franchise. This was the point of his Cincinnati speech; he 
declared that the offences against free ballot, of which the 
Negro is made the victim in some parts of the South, must he 
stopped, and that if they are not stopped, the basis of repre- 
sentation ought, in such States, to be reduced. He was cheered 
to the echo, and the veteran soldiers to whom he was speaking, 
flung their hats to the ceiling in their enthusiasm. He was 
followed by General O. O. Howard, who spoke in the same 
vein and who was similarly applauded. 


I do not pretend that there is not a great deal of prejudice 
against colour existing both in the North and in the South. 
In the North, it is chiefly a prejudice against personal contact, 
and has nothing to do with civil or political rights and priv- 
leges ; in the South, it is a prejudice which does not interfere 
with personal contact, but stands in the way of social recogni- 
tion, and often of the enjoyment of political and civil rights. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Witi1am Hayes WARD. 


The Independent, 251 Broadway, New York, November 6th. 


[We gave our authority, and imagine the facts differ widely 
in different districts —Ep. Spectator. | 
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ELIJAH’S MANTLE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ** SPECTATOR.” | 

gir, Your reviewer asks how Mr. Gillies knows that Elijah’s 

: itle was “a loose sheepskin.” If he will turn to 
rp oa ., 8, he will read, “He was an hairy man, and girt 
«ith a girdle of leather about his loins.” But the words 
translated “an hairy man ” mean “ wearing an hairy mantle” 
(Gesenius : “Lex.,” 793). Since, however, the word saeer 

enerally, if not always, means a goat, I should be inclined to 
say, a loose goat-skin.—I am, Sir, Xc., Gro. BLavon. 

St. Luke’s Chadderton, Oldham, November 16th. 

Neither the Authorised nor the Revised Version so trans- 
jates it, though the Revised Version gives in the margin, as 
an alternative translation, “girt with a garment of hair ;” 
ghether loose or tight, it does not say.—Ep. Spectator. | 








BOOKS. 


ge 
THE TEXT OF THE “DIVINA COMMEDIA.”* 
Mosr readers of Dante little imagine upon what uncertain 
oround his text, as they have it, stands. Considering the 
immense yalue which was immediately put on the poem in Italy, 
itisstrange that the poet’s own copy, or copies, should have dis- 


appeared, especially as manuscripts still survive, exhibiting a | 


text already tampered with, which seem to have been written 
within a score of years after the poet’s death. But all our 
texts are second-hand. It is reckoned that there are nearly 
three hundred printed editions of the Commedia; and these 
printed books have as their foundation, more or less directly, 
some six hundred MSS., known and registered, besides a 
number more still lying hid in unexamined libraries. Of 
course, the Commedia in its substance reappears in them 
all; but as soon as we begin to compare our copies, and 
to observe differences, we find an amount of variation, 
mostly minute, but not seldom important, which makes 
us feel the gap which there is between the editions which 
we use, printed according to the rules of modern Italian 
orthography, and in part grammar, and the poem as it came 
from the lips or the pen of its author. When, for instance, 
we go from our Witte or Giuliani, with their smooth, familiar 
text, to the fac-simile of the Monte Cassino manuscript, or 
Lord Vernon’s reprint of the four first printed editions of the 
fifteenth century, or even of the Aldine text with its repro- 
ductions in the sixteenth, we seem introduced to a new 
language—at least, to a new mode of representing it—nearer, 
probably, than anything of modern Italian, to the usage of the 
poet. What ordinary reader would guess that perokivegio 
stands for perd ch’ io veggio? (Moore, p. li.) But this is the 
least part of the variation. What words did Dante write ? is 
the question which arises, as book after book, and manuscript 
after manuscript, gives a phrase, a construction, a name, a 
metaphor differently, making some difference, sometimes an 
important difference, to the sense or the beauty of the words. 
That is to say, that the text of the Commedia, like the text of 
all ancient books, is, when minutely and carefully examined, 
found to be less uniformly settled than we unconsciously 
assume, when we take up the book as we have it in our current 
editions. It is, of course, what any one accustomed to the 
critical study of classical authors would expect. The differ- 
ence is, that for the dozen or score of manuscripts which form 
a creditable critical outfit for the editor of a classical author, 
we have for the Commedia a list of authorities which are counted 
by hundreds ; and with this greater number of authorities, a 
greater number of rival readings claiming to be accredited by 
some of these authorities. 

The result has been that, though there has been much talk 
in Italy about codici of the Commedia, chiefly in setting forth 
the merits of some favourite copy, nothing was done, even 
towards preparing the way for the settlement of the 
text, till the subject was taken up by Witte. The Crusca 
Academicians, in their edition (1595), appealed to manu- 
scripts for the readings which they approved or con- 
demned; but, besides that they avowedly “improved ” readings, 
they, like most people at the time, only counted their 
manuscripts and did not weigh them, and were not alive to 
what might have seemed an obvious truth, except that the 
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critical world was so long finding it out, that there are manu- 
scripts and manuscripts, good copies and bad. Witte broke 
ground in attempting a more reasonable and scholarlike 
treatment of the thing to be done. He enlarged the area of 
comparison ; he formed a scholarlike judgment on the value 
of his authorities; and he gave an example of a critical text. 
He ought to have the full and ungrudging praise due to a 
clear view of what was needed, and great care and industry in 
carrying it out within what was possible to him. But his work 
was done under the disadvantages of a first attempt, and he 
hardly faced the formidable difficulties of the problem which 
he would have to solve. He did, however, what no one had 
done before him, and what, perhaps, his successors must be 
for some time content to do,—he prepared the way for dealing 
with it satisfactorily. 

The work which Witte began has been taken up by Dr. Moore 
in a thorough and solid way, which is in the highest degree 
creditable to English scholarship. His volume of “contribu- 
tions to the textual criticism” of the Commedia is a step in 
advance of anything yet said on the subject, not only in 
England, but in Germany. It is marked, as a scholar’s work 
ought to be, not only by painstaking and patient industry, 
but by clear understanding and judgment on the results of 
industrious work. And dry as the subject may seem, and 
indeed dry as it often is, Dr. Moore has given his book the 
interest of being an account, largely illustrated by instances, 
of the process by which an ancient book is transmitted from 
the hands of its author, of the chances and fortunes which it 
encounters, of the perils it has to meet, from favour as 
well as from neglect, from being idolised as well as from 
giving offence, from the hands of ignorance, stupidity, and 
carelessness, and still more from short-sighted cleverness, from 
misplaced erudition and meddling ingenuity, from the blunders 
of the half-intelligent critic, even more fatal than those of the 
mechanical copyist. All this forms the subject of Dr. Moore’s 
prolegomena, in which he traces with practised skill and com- 
prehensiveness the influences and accidents which affect the 
text of a manuscript copy, and which have produced the larger 
part of the various readings, in fact mere corruptions, which 
look so alarming to editors. Any one who has ever done 
much transcribing, of his own work or the work of others, 
or who has watched another person’s copying, will readily 
recognise how easy, how almost inevitable it is, even 
with care, to change insensibly the exact words which we 
are copying. We miss, or we misread, or simply—we 
know not why—we blindly alter; we are asleep, or we 
are too clever, and improve what we are copying. The 
results are often something wonderful in the changes made; 
and such a process was continually going on, in the rapid and 
unceasing multiplication of the manuscript copies of the 
Commedia, the demand for which began as soon as the poem 
came to be known and talked of. Of the vast crop of various 
readings thus produced, a great number tell their own story : 
they are obvious blunders, or they are corrections and “ im- 
provements ” dictated by such taste and wisdom as the copyist 
possessed. But when these have been disposed of, there still 
remain a considerable number of alternative readings, which 
may have arisen in the same way, but which cannot be put 
aside in the same off-hand fashion, and which have more or 
less plausible claim on the attention of editors. Here the 
authority of manuscripts comes in; but this authority has to 
be limited by two considerations,—first, the character of the 
manuscripts appealed to; and next, attention to certain 
critical rules, which are only the application of experience and 
reasonable judgment, in dealing with the manuscripts. The 
immense mass of materials which confronts the critical editor 
of the Commedia, comprising copies which go back to a time 
not far distant from the writer’s death, makes the sifting and 
classification of these copies a necessity, if he would not be 
overwhelmed by an almost hopeless task. 

Dr. Moore has made a beginning in this difficult work, 
though, with the caution and modesty of a scholar, he proposes 
it only as a beginning. Can this multitude of copies be sorted 
and arranged on any principle? He selects a number of 
passages, where the readings vary, “ test-passages,” as he calls 
them; and he examines and compares the readings given by 
as many manuscripts as he can get hold of. The number is 
large; he cites, mainly from his own inspection, over two 
hundred. Agreement in this or that reading throws manu- 
| scripts into groups; and if this agreement was uniform and 
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persistent, it would form a sufficient note in classifying them. 
But this agreement, though it does to a certain degree 
characterise some manuscripts, can only be partially depended 
on. It is liable to be disturbed by counter-appearances, by 
the vagaries and absurdities of the copyists, by the different 
character of the copying in different parts of the same manu- 
script. All kinds of unaccountable anomalies present them- 
selves: some of the most curious variations, and even blunders, 
occurring in some of the oldest authorities, and suggesting the 
possibility of changes and corrections by the poet himself in 
copies made in his lifetime. It is curious that though in many 
copies the dialect of the scribe—Venetian, Lombard, Tuscan 
—is so evident, it does not seem to supply a mark for grouping: 
Still, in spite of all this obscurity, Dr. Moore thinks that he 
finds traces of one distinct group or family, which he calls 
the “ Vatican ” family, from a famous manuscript which is 
its type. Witte had also thought that he could trace a 
Sienese family of copies, though his indications are fainter. 
This is the point to which the investigation has reached. 
Dr. Moore has arranged his “ test-passages ” with great 
care and clearness, and scholars have a number of passages 
registered for comparison, if they are not able to plunge into 
the still unexplored chaos of manuscripts before them. And 
many who have not time to examine them at length may 
have time to compare and verify a “ test” reading. 

Besides selecting these test-passages, Dr. Moore has given a 
description of each of them, pointing out the nature and 
probable history of the variations, and the grounds, strong or 
doubtful, for a preference. These critical notes are of much 
interest. They bring before us the almost incredible nonsense 
which some of the copyists have made of their subjects, and 
the different temptations which beset their occupation, 
—ignorance, conceit, bad-taste. In not a few of the passages 
Dr. Moore’s sound critical judgment and wide experience of 
his subject have enabled him to settle a disputed reading 
almost beyond doubt. And his minute and detailed descrip- 
tion of the steps by which false readings, often in the most 
natural way in the world, grew up and secured their place, 
is a curious bit of literary history. 





EARLY PROSE ROMANCES.* 

THE reader weary of the sober realities or of the gross and 
obtrusive sensationalism of recent fiction, may find some 
refreshment for his soul in these naive stories of “ conjuration 
and mighty magic,” and mildly exciting though impossible 
adventure which fascinated the unsophisticated European of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The art of weaving a 
fairly interesting narrative, without digression or circumlocu- 
tion, was better understood by our old romancists than is 
generally supposed, and it may be even doubted whether they 
have been much excelled in this respect by later writers, though 
it must be owned that their stories have little of the verisimili- 
tude, and, necessarily, nothing of the complexity of the typical 
modern novel, with its subtle analysis of character and motive, 
and its pathetic attempts to solve insoluble problems. For 
narrative pure and simple, however, we may safely recommend 
some of the old-fashioned legends which Professor Morley has 
brought together for us in a single volume of remarkable 
beauty and cheapness. 

The heroes of most of the legends are familiar names enough, 
but the stories themselves in their complete form have been 
hitherto, with the exception of the apologue of Reynard the 
Fox, inaccessible to the many, and probably not too well known 
even to the specialist. As given by Mr. Morley, the stories 
can hardly be said to be quite complete, and hence the student, 
who as a rule has no great fondness for abridgments, will 
not be quite satisfied with the reprint; and even the superla- 
tively refined ordinary reader, not suspecting that certain 
passages have been silently omitted, may feel far less of 
gratification than of surprise that the writers of what he 
has hitherto regarded, and would fain still regard as a 
much ruder age, should appear almost as well-mannered 
and delicately reticent as those of his own. The old ortho- 
graphy is in some instances adhered to, and in the case of 
Reynard, a partial transcript of Caxton’s homely yet ad- 
mirable version, the obsolete words, mostly of Dutch origin, 
are suffered to stand, though the editor is careful to explain 





* Early Prose Romances :—Reynard the Fox; Friav Bacon; Robert the Deril; 
Guy of Warwick; Virgilius; History of Hamlet; Friar Rush, Edited by Henry 
Morley, LL.D, London: George Routledge and Sons. 1889. 





most of them at the foot of the page on which they oceny 
In the selection from the “ hundred merry tales” with which 
the voiume opens and closes, the abbreviated words of the lq 
edition are also preserved. Whether through this judicious 
mixture of concession and resistance to the laziness and pre 
judices of the general reader, that somewhat enigmatis 
individual will find what is attractive in the present volume 
sufficiently in excess of what is repellent or distasteful to induos 
him to extend further his acquaintance with our old literature ‘. 
hard to say; at all events, the design is laudable, and we he 
it will sueceed. We would observe, however, in no unfriend} 
spirit, that while the indiscriminate reprinting of old books 
and pamphlets, simply on account of their antiquarian interes, 
can do no service to the cause of genuine literature, there ig , 
danger that it may end not only in completely alienating thy 
many for whose benefit the reprints appear to be specially, ig 
not exclusively designed, but even in producing a reaction ip 
the minds of enthusiastic devotees of the nobler writers of the 
past. One or two at least of the stories in the present volume 
are merely curious, and possess very little intrinsic merit, 
The wit of not a few of the “merry tales” themselves woulg 
seem to have evaporated since Shakespeare’s Benedick said of 
his Beatrice that “she had her good wit out of the Hundreq 
Merry Tales ;” and the jests are often pointless enongh, 
though it cannot be said that the author is ever abgo. 
lutely dull,—his stories are too short for that; and it must 
be owned that he is almost always quaint, and sometimes 
irresistibly funny. The gravest reader must smile when he 
reads of the good lady who, following with “great moan” 
and ready to swoon, her fourth husband’s hearse, and being 
bidden by a “gossip” to comfort herself, answered :—«I wis, 
good gossip, I have great cause to mourn if you knew all, for 
IT have buried three husbands besides this man; but I was 
never in the case that I am now; for there was not one of 
them but when that I followed the corse to church, yet I was 
sure alway of another husband before that the corse came out 
of my house; and now I am sure of no other husband, and 
therefore you may be sure I have great cause to be sad and 
heavy,”—by which tale, adds the author, we may see that the 
old proverb is true that “it is as great pity to see a woman 
weep as a goose to go barefoot.” There is perhaps no other 
story in the collection quite so good as this, and good as it is, 
the reader will probably recall many modern stories at least 
equally replete with satire. 

The History of Virgilius is not particularly entertaining as 
a narrative, nor can it be said to have any distinct literary 
charm. As showing us, however, what was thought of the 
poet in the middle and even succeeding ages by the ignorant 
or half-cultured, who regarded him simply as an unrivalled 
magician, quite unscrupulous in the pursuit of objects of 
personal ambition or low passion, but ever ready to perform 
great services for his country, it is not without interest, and 
the reader will be as much amused as astonished by the con- 
fusion of chronology, the complete misconception of the poet» 
and the absolute ignorance of his real character, life, and aims, 
which characterise this extraordinary romance. The poet is 
not merely obscured, he is completely effaced, and there is not 
a single trait by which we can identify the arch magician 
with the modest and dignified singer and teacher who wrote 
the Aneid, and who guided his reverent and devoted pupil, 
Dante, through hell and purgatory. 

By far the most important of the stories in the volume 
before us is undoubtedly The History of Reynard the For, 
known already to most readers through Roscoe’s Germau 
Novelists. This apologue, of which Carlyle has written s9 
eloquent and just an eulogium, appears once to have been m 
as little esteem among English “wits” as The Pilgrims 
Progress, for we find Smith, in Halifax and Prior’s Hind and 
Panther Transversed, declaring Reynard to be quite as bad as 
the now-forgotten Dear Joy’s Jests, and Dryden held up 
ridicule for his known admiration of it, and made to declare 
that there was as good morality and as sound precepts in the 
“delectable” History of Reynard the Fox as in any book he 
knew except Seneca, an opinion which few would now think alto- 
gether absurd. Although the moral of the story is of universal 
application, and the human characters thinly disguised under 
the names of the various animals whose real or supposed 
attributes they share, are common enough in all ages, there 
can be little doubt that some political personage of the time 
in which the author, whoever he was, flourished, is in almost 
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very ease intended, and that Reynard is really neither more 
nor less than a satirical historical narrative. Our acquaintance, 
however, With the events and personages of the period is so 
slight, that only conjectural explanations can now be offered, 
and the full significance of the book can never again be under- 
stood as it no doubt easily was by the intelligent on its first 
appearance. Yet the satire, though in its design probably 
local, temporary, and personal merely, is also sufficiently broad 
general for any reader to enjoy it thoroughly ; and the 
sagacity of its criticism of life, the intimate acquaintance 
it everywhere displays with the almost numberless follies, 
weaknesses, and perversities of human nature, the vivacity and 
dramatic propriety of its dialogues, its unfaltering acceptance, 
yet without bitterness, of the unwelcome truth that the honest, 
undesigning, and unsuspecting among men must often be the 
prey of those who unite craft with energy and unscrupulous- 
ness with ability, its lesson that where the ruler, however well- 
meaning, has no gift of insight, is unable to penetrate beneath 
the surface of character, and is apt to regard the glib-tongued 
flatterer as his truest friend, justice must often be defeated, 
and the innocent suffer in place of the guilty; and the 
humorous character of some of the adventures—notably those 
of Bruin—cannot fail, we think, to strike him who reads the 
work with any degree of attention. As for Reynard himself, 
for how many notable personages, political and other, in the 
world’s history, may not that arch-deceiver well stand? 
His energy and cunning, his lust and greediness, his 
habitual hypocrisy, his insinuating and voluble speech, 
his treachery to friend and foe, his amazing fertility 
in expedients to extricate himself out of the most 
dificult or desperate situations, his ready invention of 
plausible stories to excuse or defend his most flagrant and 
notorious crimes, and even to make them look like dis- 
interested acts of virtue, his “magnetism” or power of 
attaching others to his person and cause, and making them 
rally round him when his guilt and baseness are most mani- 
fest and his utter ruin seems inevitable, his admirable self- 
possession when threatened with a violent and ignominious 
death,—all these characteristics, and others besides which we 
have not enumerated, seem to us common to many great people 
of whom we have read. Nor when Reynard’s nephew, the 
badger, is made to say of him, that “he eateth no more than 
once a day, he liveth as a recluse, he chastiseth his body and 
weareth a shirt of hair, he doth great penance for his sins, 
and he is waxen much pale and lean of praying and waking, 
for he would be fain with God,” can we flatter ourselves that 
the type of religious hypocrite here satirised is even yet quite 
extinct among us. 

Of the remaining stories we have little room to speak. 
The History of Guy, Earl of Warwick, is written in a half- 
burlesque vein, and though printed throughout as prose, by 
far the major portion is in unmistakable blank verse. The 
verse, though ambitious and high-sounding, is without genuine 
melody, and is as stiff and stately and regular in the recur- | 
rence of its pauses at every tenth syllable as the blank verse | 
of our earliest dramatists. The narrative, however, is suffi- 
ciently animated to be read through from beginning to end 
without weariness, and is imbued throughout with the spirit 
of old romance. The account, too, of Guy’s closing days, and 
his voluntary humiliation, is not without a certain pathos. 
Though there is little of poetic feeling or colouring in this 
semi-serious “ history,” the author’s metrical skill is very con- 
siderable, and there is much rhetorical brilliancy in certain 
passages. The following lines, printed as prose in the original 
may be accepted as a not unfavourable specimen of the style 
and diction of the whole :— 
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As the most great and glorious shining day 

Will have a night of darkness to succeed, 

In which the earth will be wrapped up in clouds, 
And all the world be clothed in sable weeds, 
Presenting us with drowsy, heavy sleep, 

To keep the thoughts of death in memory, 

So youth, the day of nature’s strength and beauty, 
Which had a splendour like the eye of heaven, 
Must yield to fate by the great law of nature, 
When length of years shall bring life’s evening on.” 

The History of Hamlet is mainly interesting as showing us 
how immeasurable was Shakespeare’s superiority to any 
hovelist writing on the same theme as himself, and how little | 
he was really indebted to popular traditions or history for the | 
Plots of his great dramas. The story differs in many essential | 
Particulars from the tragedy we know so well, and it always | 








iid 
| differs for the worse. Hamlet’s father is scarcely above the 


| ordinary brigand, and Hamlet himself is shorn of all the 
nobler attributes with which Shakespeare has familiarised us. 
| So far, too, from being slow to avenge his father’s murder, he 
| not only slays his uncle as soon as a good opportunity offers, 
| but burns to death all the latter’s adherents. 
| The histories of Robert the Devil, Friar Bacon, and Friar 
| Rush, are all sufficiently amusing, and in the latter there is 
| some exquisite satire. 





THE LIFE AND DEATH OF TIMBER.* 
THE vertebrate monsters of geological antiquity have long 
since yielded to the subtle influence of natural selection ; but 
the giants of the vegetable world still exist, and trees are 
yet to be found in Australia and America that would over- 
top the dome of St. Paul’s. Nevertheless, trees, like other 
plants, can offer only a passive resistance to the numerous 
hostile agencies they have to contend with; and they are, on 
the whole, more scantily provided with protective and repro- 
ductive devices than the humble weeds of the roadside which 
spring up one year to die the next, while their great neighbours 
may endure through a dozen centuries. The secret of this 
obstinate longevity, racial and individual, is to be found in the 
vegetative structure of the tree rather than in the character 
of its organs. And the investigation is not only one of the 
highest scientific interest, but of immense practical value as 
well. For among the most precious treasures of this earth 
forests are to be counted; and the various ills to which 
timber, as well as flesh, is heir, can neither be understood nor 
remedied without a knowledge of its physiology and structure . 

In the pleasantly written and admirably illustrated volume 
before us, Professor Marshall Ward has summed up the 
results of recent botanical work on the vegetative life-history 
of timber. His book, like the other volumes of the excellent 
series to which it belongs, is satisfactory and instructive to 
the expert, and intelligible to the ordinary reader who 
possesses a rudimentary knowledge of the division of science 
with which it deals. Untechnical, rather than merely popular, 
interpretations of science are absolutely necessary in these 
days of minute, varied, and accurate research, if the general 
public is not to remain in entire ignorance of the results of 
the characteristic intellectual activity of the century. We 
owe, therefore, at least a warm welcome to publications like 
the present, which, though of modest pretensions, could only 
have been written by an accomplished botanist, and which, 
indeed, contains ‘n piccolo the essentials of the science and 
art of forestry. 

The main distinction between trees and herbs is the 
enormous development in the former of the wood and cork 
tissues common to all flowering and many othe# vegetable 
organisms. But the greater part of the wood and bark of a 
tree-trunk is physiologically dead ; only a narrow ring of tissue 
between the wood and the bark—the cambium—preserves the 
characteristic vital power of cell-division. It is to this massive 
cylinder of wood—a mere by-product of the wonderful 
chemical operations always being carried on within the sub- 
stance of plants—that trees owe their extraordinary success 
in the struggle for existence. We have said that wood-tissue 
is physiologically dead, but it does at least subserve one phy- 
siological end, the transmission or the storage of water, without 
which the constructive and eliminative processes of the organism 
would soon come toan end. As every one knows, the trunks of 
most trees—of almost all that grow in temperate climates—on 
being cut across, show a number of irregular concentric rings 
traversed by lines radiating from the centre to the circumference. 
The latter consist of cells containing more or less starchy and 
protoplasmic material, and therefore alive, but less so than 
the very narrow outermost layer of the outermost ring, the 
cells of which are capable of dividing, and by their division, 
principally at right angles to the radius, give rise to the con- 
centric rings. Usually, the outer layers of each ring are 
closer-grained and darker than the inner, the cells of the 
latter being formed from the cambium in the spring, and 
those of the former in autumn, when, owing to increased 
warmth and sunlight, the nutrition of the tree is at its highest. 
In the ordinary deal-fir, the cells are vertically elongated, 
nearly rectangular, hollow, closed prisms tapering off above 








* Timber, and Some of its Diseases, By H. Marshall Ward, M.A., F.R.8.,F.L.S., 
Professor of Botany, Cooper’s Hill, With Illustrations. “ Nature Series. 
London: Macmillan, 1859. 
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and below, about one three-hundredth of an inch in diameter, 
and several times as long, communicating with each other 
not directly, but through a thin elastic membrane, stretched 
across the bottom of sunk pores or pits in the walls. A full de- 
scription of these cells, and of other elements of the wood found 
in dicotyledonous trees (oaks, beeches, &c.), together with an 
account of their principal modes of arrangement and colloca- 
tion so as to form tissues, is given by Professor Ward, and 
with the help of his illustrations will be easily understood. 
Now, the question of the degree and manner in which these 
cells convey water from the roots to the leaves has been as 
hotly debated amongst botanists during the last decade or so as 
the question of Home-rule amongst politicians. The problem 
is no easy one, involving as it does the explanation of the 
rise of water to a height often of hundreds of feet in the 
absence of all mechanical means. The principal theories, 
which are stated and reviewed in the fourth chapter, turn upon 
the alleged capacity of the cell-walls to pass on water much as 
the molecules of sea-water may pass on the particles of salt, or 
upon transmission through the cells and a filtration through 
their pores, or, lastly, upon, what is probably a near approxima- 
tion to the truth, upon the power possessed by the living cells of 
the plant (cambial, radial, and others), by means of their 
protoplasm, to absorb and pass on, by a chemical process, the 
molecules of water, the ascent being perhaps aided by capil- 
larity acting at short intervals, by the resting-places, reservoirs, 
or “locks ” afforded by the wood-cells, and by the looser texture 
of the higher portions of the trunk and branches, and the de- 
creasing pressure of air or gas within their substance. Professor 
Ward lays stress, too, upon a certain periodicity in protoplasmic 
changes to which biologists are more and more looking for 
an explanation of many of the phenomena of organic life. It 
is not, however, easy to see how this can bear upon the problem 
of water-ascent, though, possibly enough, alternations of tem- 
perature may have some share in producing the phenomenon. 


Trees suffer from many diseases, but the most frequent and 
deadly attacks they have to encounter are those of the fungi 
which infest them and flourish at their expense. Disagreeable- 
looking fungous masses are commonly enough seen on the 
branches, trunks, or roots of trees, sometimes of a felt-like 
character (Trametes radiciperda), sometimes projecting horizon- 
tally in fleshy or even woody plates, sometimes, again, true mush- 
rooms or toadstools (e.g., Agaricus melleus). It isnot, however, 
these external masses, lamella, or stalked dises, that work the 
mischief; they are but the fructifications bearing on the gills, 
or on the living membrane of the small cavities that lend a 
honeycomb look to the upper or lower surfaces of the lamellar 
outgrowths, microscopic spores that, like those of ferns, but 
without any intermediate sexual stage, give rise to new in- 
dividuals. The injury is done by the mycelium. or thin root- 
like threads (the so-called “spawn” of mushrooms), from which 
the stalked or sessile fructification springs. These threads find 
their way into the tree through a crack or wound, and send fine 
ramifications into the cambial, vegetative, and ligneous tissues, 
which come into close contact with the elemental cells, rob 
them of their contents if they have any, if not, disintegrate 
and destroy their substance. How they do this we do not 
know; the ultimate chemistry of vegetable life is for the 
present a profound mystery. The result of the process is the 
decay of the tissues, involving loss of solidity and resisting 
power, interruption to the nutrition, and finally, death from a 
sort of inanition. The fungi named above are true parasites, 
their mycelium attacking healthy as well as diseased tissues. 
Another common form is Polyporus sulphureus, extending out- 
wards in fleshy plates, bright yellow below where the spore- 
bearing pores are, orange or vermilion above. The thick 
white mycelium sometimes completely fills up the rays, and 
separates each concentric ring, giving a very characteristic 
appearance to the cut surface of an infested branch. The 
dirty yellow toadstool, Agaricus melleus, isa particularly deadly 
enemy to trees, its firm, black mycelial threads often burrowing 
many feet under ground, thus spreading the infection far and 
wide. Of Merulius lacrymans, the watery, slimy fructification- 
masses of which are common in damp cellars, the mycelium 
causes “dry-rot.” This fungus is peculiar in that it is never 
found, so to speak, wild—in the forest. Other fungi attack 
the cortex, the inner portions of which elaborate and transmit 
nutritive material, while the sapwood principally conveys 
water, and are equally fatal to the tree, though less injurious 
to the timber. The leaves. too, are affected by various smaller 


fungous growths—even the young seedlings are—anqg One of 
the best chapters in the book is that devoted to the lite 
history of Phytophthora omnivora—aptly enough so Saneke 
which plays such havoc with the tender structures of the 
infant beech. R 


The ravages committed by these pests are incalculable, The 
present writer recently passed through a coniferous forest ip 
Norway where hardly a tree was free from fungous blisters called 
by the woodmen “ larv,”—probably clusters of xcidia (spore. 
clusters) of the fungus, Peridermium pini, fully descriheg in 
the twelfth chapter of Professor Ward’s book. When more shall, 
be known of the habits of life of these low forms of vegetation 
—at present it is extremely difficult to induce their spores to, 
grow artificially, as will be readily understood by all who have 
cultivated mushrooms—perhaps some remedy against them yil] 
be found. Hitherto they have been fought directly by stamping. 
out processes, and Nature as a rule is too coy to yield to any 
but indirect blandishments. She must be circumvented by 
resort to her own methods, and usually laughs at mere 
mechanical procedures. 





A LIFE OF QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN# 
ConsIDERING the amount that has been written of ang 
against Queen Christina of Sweden—if not the most re. 
markable woman that ever wore a crown, certainly the most 
remarkable woman that ever gave up a crown—it is odd to 
find that this is really the first English biography of her at 
all worthy of the name that has been published. Mr. Bain, 
at all events, has only been able to unearth a work of the 
kind which was written by a Mr. Woodhead some twenty-five 
years ago, and, apart from Mr. Bain’s researches, it is quite 
certain that Christina has been dealt with in polemical pam. 
phlets, not in impartial works of history. IJnterdwm fucata 
falsitas in multis est probabilior et swpe vrationibus vincit nudam 
veritatem,—this old aphorism sums up the main arguments 
used by Mr. Bain in his character not so much of bio. 
grapher as of champion of the singular daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus. So far, at all events, it is possible to agree 
with him; or rather, it is impossible to disagree with him. 
One may even, with safety, go a good deal further in Mr. 
Bain’s direction. For example, Gustafson, in his Bidrug till 
Historien om Drottning Kristina’s afsiigelse och Riksdagen, 
published in 1654, says of the change she made in her religion: 
—“That she subsequently adopted the Catholic faith rests on 
this: that it appealed more to her love of display, and was 
more convenient for her residence in foreign Catholic countries, 

She herself considered her solemn conversion as a 
farce.” Upon this head Mr. Bain remarks that “ the story of 
her calling her conversion a farce is a foolish libel, due to 
Chevreau, who is entirely unworthy of credit.” This is so, no 
doubt. But it may be questioned whether it has ever been 
seriously believed by persons whose belief is at all worthy of 
consideration, that Christina regarded her conversion as a 
farce. She was undoubtedly eccentric, she was probably 
insane, but she was neither a hypocrite nor a cynic. 

As may readily be believed, the first portion of Mr. Bain’s 
biography is the most satisfactory. It is almost a matter for 
regret that Christina had not died immediately after her abdi- 
cation,—or, perhaps, that an early death, rather than an early 
abdication, had been her destiny. It is, indeed, more than pro- 
bable that her abdication saved her life. In spite of the varions 
attemptswhich have been made to explain her eccentricity, full 
justice has not perbaps been done to the fact that her health 
was extremely delicate from infancy. Born in 1626, she was 
dangerously ill both in 1642 and in 1645. Three years later, 
when the Treaty of Westphalia was concluded, she had no 
fewer than three attacks of fever. Then, to quote Mr. Buin’s 
record of her ailments, “in 1650 she had a violent fever twice, 
with inflammation of the lungs; in 1651, being on a visit to 
her mother at Nycéping, she was seized with a syncope 2 
supper and remained an hour unconscious; these fainting-fits 
became frequent ; on one occasion she remained unconscious 
for some hours, her pulses stopped; on reviving she told the 
physician that she had never expected to hear his voice agun. 
Her partiality for that curious scientific adventurer, Bourdelot. 
brought her a great deal of enmity. But there seems no doubt 
whatever that Bourdelot’s treatment of her physically, and = 





* Christin 1, Queen of Sweden. By F, W. Bain, London: W. H. Allen and Co. 
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extent also mentally, lengthened her life. 
mm n she was certainly active enough, and was, on the 
— more eccentric than our own Queen Elizabeth. 
sation she received was not perhaps of the wisest or 
te vow yet she managed to acquire a good deal of know- 
been cad she was, in her own way, a genuine friend to 
wig? Sometimes she could turn a quotation neatly, as, 
ee in 1647 of her Chancellor Oxenstiern, with whom 
- then not on good terms, she said,— I observe every 
whe a him what Tacitus says of Tiberius: Jam Tiberium 
ae jam vires, nondum dissimulatio deserebat, sed dabit 
deus his quoque finem.” The dark spot upon her reign 
was her financial mismanagement. Her alienation of the 
crown lands was a fatal blunder alike for her country 
herself. After allowing for everything that can be 


d for ; 
aia in palliation of her conduct, even her thick-and-thin 
champion Mr. Bain is compelled to say :—“ The fact remains 


that though frugal herself to an extraordinary degree, she 
was possessed of a mania for squandering, which is a great 
blot upon her administration. It was the sole point in which 
she resembled her mother. She seems to have considered it 
only natural to give without stint to anybody at any moment ; 
nay, more, she remained throughout her life completely 
meonscious that there was any reason why she should not; 
it never occurred to her that money came to anend.” As 
an offset to this, must be placed the successful exertions— 
exertions which were emphatically personal—which Christina 
made in opposition to her Chancellor Oxenstiern, to bring 
about the Peace of Westphalia. Mr. Bain makes this 
clearer than any previous writer has done. The motives of 
Christina, who had then just mounted the throne, were, as 
usual, mixed. She wished for peace; but then, as even Mr. 
Bain allows, “ visions of a brilliant and intellectual court, in 
which she should move as the central luminary, dispenser of 
benefits, and patron of the arts and sciences, floated before 
her.” On the other hand, Christina was sincere in her desire 
to establish genuinely friendly relations between France and 
Sweden. Mr. Bain probably does not exaggerate when he 
draws this contrast between the Chancellor’s views and her 
own :— 

“The Chancellor, true to his traditions, looked upon France 
with distrust, and for this there was some reason. Up to the last 
years of the war, one main cause of the want of genuine success 
on the Protestant side had been the lack of hearty co-operation 
between the French and Swedish forces; the French, directed by 
the calculating policy of Richelieu and Mazarin, never threw 
themselves heartily into the struggle till the appearance of Condé 
and Turenne. Hence the Swedes regarded France with distrust, 
and their traditional attitude was now maintained by Oxenstiern. 
Christina, on the contrary, was strongly inclined to the French, 
both from policy and personal motives. With a truer instinct 
than the Chancellor, and the tact of a woman, she perceived that 
to gain her ends it was incumbent upon her to establish friendly 
relations between the two Powers.” 

But after the abdication of Christina, it is not easy to sail in 
the same boat with Mr. Bain, or even to take a very deep 
interest in his heroine. Her Amazonian and other appearances 
in Paris; her conversion to Roman Catholicism, with its 
accompaniments of bonfires, spectacles, and musical tragi- 
comedies; her interminable pecuniary difficulties; even those 
receptions in her Roman palace which led to the foundation 
of the Arcadian Academy,—it is difficult to regard these things 
as anything more than evidences of an eccentricity which, 
perhaps in consequence of overwork and weak health, had 
developed into insanity. In regard to one point Mr. Bain’s 
hook is a disappointment. He does not unravel the mystery 
of the execution in 1657 of her Grand Equerry, the Marquis 
Monaldeschi. What was the crime—the “treachery,” the 
“double perfidy,” and what not—which Monaldeschi com- 
mitted, and for which he was almost hacked to death? Mr. 
Bain does not say. All that he does is to repeat the different 
narratives of this singular affair, and to sum up thus brusquely : 
—Christina found Monaldeschi deserving of death ; it is not 
hard to judge that his crime was of a nature to prevent it from 
being submitted to a third person; and it would have been 
ridiculous to demand that the Queen should leave such a 
matter to some third person, which must necessarily have 
derogated from her dignity.” Assertions like these are most 
unsatisfactory ; and if he had nothing better to say, Mr. Bain 
might have spared himself the trouble of making them. Yet 
itmust be allowed that if he has not quite rehabilitated the 
reputation of Christina for wisdom, or even for sanity, he has 
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Up to her | wR. §. BARING GOULD'S “HISTORIC ODDITIES."* 


Tue literary skill of the author of Mehalah is too well known 
for praise, and the same may be said of his literary taste and 
judgment. But the exuberance of his versatile industry leads 
him sometimes to draw out the thread of his narratives finer 
than the staple of their interest. In the work before us, for 
instance, one of the papers, “The Snail Telegraph,” might be 
described, not unfairly, as dreary; while two at least, 
“ Schweinicher’s Memoirs” and “Sophie Apitzsch,” are 
instinct with gentle dullness. And where Mr. Gould has 
somewhat gone beyond his authorities, and slightly dressed 
his facts “to assume the shape of stories,” as in “Peter 
Nielsen” and “A Wax and Honey-Moon,” he has written, 
indeed, a pair of lively stories which are good enough for 
any magazine that admits fiction, but which hardly deserve to 
be embalmed in so fine a typographical monument as his new 
publishers have built for the first series of his Historie Oddities 
and Strange Events. We may dispense, however, with any 
further depreciation of this well-written and finely printed 
book, for every one who reads it will be eager to read the 
second series, and be glad to learn that it is “in preparation.” 
We shall dispense, too, with all but the briefest laudatory 
criticism, and attempt nothing more than a sketch of the 
salient points in some of Mr. Gould’s more interesting papers. 
The third, which is headed those of Mallet, contains a full 
but succinct account of what he justly says was “ perhaps the 
most extraordinary conspiracy that was ever devised.” When 
the report of this conspiracy was read over to Napoleon, on his 
return from Moscow, he exclaimed emphatically: “‘ We must 
no longer disbelieve in miracles.” There were grounds for 
such an inference. For at 10 p.m. on October 22nd, 1812, 
Mallet made his escape from the prison, and by 6 a.m. on the 
following day he was within an ace of anticipating Louis 
Napoleon’s December coup. But the President’s appliances 
and means were out of all proportion to those of Mallet, who 
had little more than inventive audacity and twelve franes for his 
outfit, when “he embarked,” as Mr. Gould puts it, “on his 
undertaking to upset the throne of the Emperor.” By forged 
documents, he got a handful of soldiers from the commandant 
of the 10th Cohort; and he then, without losing a moment, 
arrested the Minister of Police, Savary, Duke of Rovigo; and 
shot Count Hullin, the Commandant of Paris, down like a 
dog, having previously appointed himself successor to that 
official. He then occupied the National Bank, and then 
nothing was wanting but the command of the Adjutant- 
General’s office to give him the entire direction of the mili- 
tary force of Paris, with command of the telegraph, and with 
it of all France. Ten minutes would have sufficed for Mallet 
to effect his purpose, but Fortune, who, as Cwsar says, “ parvis 
momentis magnus rerum commutationes efficit,” dashed the 
cup, which she seemed to be pressing on him, from_his lips. 
The Adjutant-General was reading the documents which had 
deceived the Prefect of the Seine as completely as they had 
deceived the Colonel of the 10th Cohort, when his aide-de-camp 
entered the room. He recognised Mallet in his General’s 
uniform, for he had had charge of the pseudo-General in 
La Force. “ There is something wrong here,” he exclaimed ; 
“arrest the fellow.” No sooner said than done, and the con- 
spiracy collapsed at once like a punctured bladder. How real 
was the danger which it threatened Napoleon with, may be 
seen from what Savary himself thought of it. “But for a 
singular accident,” he says, “ Mallet in a few moments would 
have been master of almost everything. He would have had 
possession of the Treasury, then extremely rich, the Post 
Office, the telegraph, and the command of the hundred cohorts 
of the National Guard. He would soon have learned the 
alarming situation in Russia; and nothing could have pre- 
vented him from making prisoner of the Emperor himself if 
he returned alone, or from marching to meet him if he came 
at the head of his shattered forces.” This paper may be cited 
as a sample of the author’s historical style, which deserves 
praise for its clearness and simplicity. And these qualities 
render his narrative of the murder of the Countess Goerlitz 
very suggestive reading. For that narrative stands out in 
such vivid contrast to De Quincey’s celebrated account of the 
Williams murders, that a comparison from a literary point of 
view will reward all who may have time and inclination to 
make it. Everything at first seemed to point to her husband 





* Historic Oddities and Strange Events. By §. Baring Gould, M.A. (First 
Series.) London: Methuen and Co. 1859, 
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as the murderer of the Countess. But although the crime 
remained a mystery for three whole years, from 1847 
to 1850, the real murderer was ultimately discovered. A 
theory was started during those years that the victim might 
have perished by spontaneous combustion. Dickens, it will be 
remembered, had made one of his characters die of that sensa- 
tional disease; but Professor Liebig, when examined on this 
case, stated that spontaneous combustion of the human body 
was absolutely impossible. The murderer, after twenty-five 
years of incarceration, obtained a free pardon from the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, and is now, Mr. Gould thinks, in America. 
His crime has some points in common with that of the West 
of England murderer who was saved so sensationally through 
some defect in his gallows. And there are doubts, it seems; 
whether that murderer’s final destination in this world may 
not resemble in some respects that of his German brother 
in crime. 

Mr. Gould narrates, at too great length, the story of Prince 
Hohenlohe’s failure as a miracle-monger. But he winds up 
that story briskly enough by saying of the silly Prince, that 
his vanity probably received a severe check in 1821, when both 
the Roman See and the world united to discredit his miracles. 
It is a question, though, whether the Prince accepted the 
verdict because “he had sufficient good sense” to do so. 
He certainly did not stand to his guns as the American 
Home did, when the excellent foppery of his tricks was 
exposed. And @ propos of that cool-headed impostor, we shall 
quote the end of that paper on “ The Snail Telegraph” which 
we have characterised as dreary. Benoit was the name of the 
erack-brained inventor of “the pasilalinic-sympathetic com- 
pass,” which was to be boxed by snails. Well, he died in 1852. 
« Alas for Benoit!” says Mr. Gould, “he died a few years too 
soon. A little later, and he might have become a personage 
of importance in the great invasion of the table-turning craze 
which shortly after inundated Europe, and turned many heads 
as well as tables.” “ Pasilalinic,” we must admit, is Greek to 
us, and so are the “quarendon” apples, to which Mr. Gould 
elsewhere compares the rosy cheeks of a country-woman. A 
note on each of these words would not have been out of place. 
And here we may casually observe that Mr. Gould is not 
immaculate in the matter of proper names. He writes Betsy 
Gamp and Marshal Oudenot, for Sairey and Oudinot, and 
Pontoppidon for Pontoppidan. Yet we should not notice these 
petty errors, did not one of them lead us to the origin of the 
time-honoured misquotation : “There are no snakes in Iceland.” 
Dr. Horrebrow said, if we are not mistaken: “ There are no owls 
in Iceland.” And “ Pontoppidon,” says Mr. Gould, “in his 
History of Norway, heads a chapter ‘Of Snakes,’ and says: 
«Of these there are none.’” But enough of these verbal oddities. 

The most remarkable of Mr. Gould’s Historic Oddities and 
Strange Events is ‘The Disappearance of Bathurst.” For it 
is a mystery of which no solution has yet been found, and the 
questions which it raises are interesting. Benjamin Bathurst, 
for we must give a brief sketch of his doings in 1809, before 
we notice those questions, was sent early in that year by his 
kinsman Earl Bathurst to Vienna. The object of his mission 
was to urge Austria to declare war against Napoleon, as 
England was about to send fifty thousand men into the 
Peninsula. Austria consented, and the Battle of Wagram 
left her no option—so her Emperor ruled—but to make peace. 
With this Bathurst’s office at Vienna came to an end, and he 
set out on his way home. Rightly or wrongly, he laboured 
under the impression that Napoleon would arrest him on his 
journey; so, to evade observation, he assumed the name of 
Koch, and pretended that he was a travelling merchant. On 
the 25th of November he reached Perleberg, on the route 
from Berlin to Hamburg, and being now within measurable 
distance of the myrmidons who weighed so heavily on 
his brain, he seems to have lost his head. A squadron 
of Brandenburg Cuirassiers happened to be in Perleberg 
on that day, and, without divulging his real name, he 
appealed to their Captain for a guard in the inn where he 
was staying. He was profoundly excited while making this 
appeal; he trembled as though ague-stricken, and was unable 
to raise a cup of tea to his lips without spilling it. The Captain 
laughed at his fears, but let him have a couple of his men, 
whom at 7 o’clock in the evening Mr. Bathurst dismissed, 
and ordered the horses to be ready by 9. He fancied that 
Napoleon’s spies would be less on the alert by night. “He 
stood outside the inn,” says Mr. Gould, “ watching his port- 


. . iri 
manteau which had been taken within, being y 
carriage, stepped round to the heads of the heteepalel the 
never seen again.” He was wearing a handsome gabje . 
coat lined with violet velvet, with a fur cap to match, and 
diamond-pin of some value in his scarf, when he digg; pee : 
The great-coat was subsequently discovered hidden in . 
cellar of a family named Schmidt, behind some firewood, a : 
Mr. Bathurst’s trousers were found in a little woog at "9 
distance from Perleberg. Here, however, we must break of 
The questions, of course, are these :—Was Mr. Bathurst spirited 
away and done to death by the emissaries of Napoleon? Dia 
hecommit suicide? Or was he robbed and murdered by som 
one living at Perleberg? We acquit Napoleon of this on 
with confidence. We have not quite such confidence in 
deciding that a man so brain-sick as Mr. Bathurst was did not 
commit suicide. But, on the whole, we assent to Mr. Goulds 
suspicion that Mertens, the ostler, with or without confederates 
murdered Mr. Bathurst for hismoney. The paper in any pa 
is well worth reading. We shall conclude with expressing a 
hope that there may be more like it in Mr. Gould’s « Seo9nq 
Series,” and fewer like those of which we have found it neces. 
sary to speak in terms of depreciation. 





LADY DUFFERIN’S LIFE IN INDIA# 

THE contrast between Sir Alfred Lyall’s view of India ang 
Lady Dufferin’s is most striking. To the Poet-Governor, India 
is a continent filled with millions who develop as well gs 
believe strange creeds, who had an old and interesting way of 
life which they are now forbidden to follow, and amongst whom 
a few laborious Englishmen pursue unceasingly the hopeless 
task of changing the ideas and wishes of Asiatics into the 
wishes and ideas of Europeans. His general judgment, ag 
summed up in “The Land of Regrets,” is to the last degree 
depressing. The great lady does not, perhaps, like India better 
than the poet. There is not an indiscreet line in the book, 
but there are signs not to be mistaken that Lady Dufferin 
keenly felt the social dullness of the Empire; but she is 
determined to make the best of it, and fastens accordingly on 
that which most interested her, the high colouring and 
panoramic effect of the kind of native society with which the 
Viceroy’s wife is almost ew-officio brought in contact. Thelife 
of Indian Princes, for instance, is as invisible to Anglo. 
Indians not in the diplomatic service, as the life of English 
nobles is to ploughmen. They never think about it, and could 
very rarely state the name of any Indian Prince whatever. 
This life Lady Dufferin, of course, was able to see as onlya 
Vice-reine can. Every day there was some change of scene, 
some great visitor to be entertained, some glittering function 
in which the authoress could either share, or on which she 
could look from some point of vantage. The descriptions are 
not always above the average, but Lady Dufferin never misses 
the general kaleidoscopic effect. She sees and admires every- 
thing that is magnificent in the dress, accoutrements, or 
capitals of the Indian Princes; she notes every peculiarity in 
every guest, telling us, for instance, of the friendly manners 
of the terrible Ameer of Afghanistan, and breaking once into 
visible laughter as she describes the dress of the great native 
Princess who wore a gorgeous petticoat in front, so arranged 
that behind she had, or appeared to have, only tight-fitting 
drawers. Perhaps the account of the great Durbar given to 
the Ameer at Rawul Pindee is the most characteristic sketch 
in the book :— 

“For this occasion the division between the durbar tent and 
the great Shamiana was taken down, and they were thrown 
into one. A dais, with three thrones on it, was at the extreme 
end, facing the entrance, while the whole space in both tents was 
filled with guests, leaving only a broad passage down the middle 
covered with scarlet cloth. The Punjab chiefs had seats placed 
for them, and arrived each under his own salute, and each one 
more splendid than the other. Patiala sat first ; he had a canary- 
coloured turban with chains of emeralds and diamond drops 
hanging about it. Bahawalpur surpassed himself. His white 
puggaree was quite gigantic, and was amass of jewels, the most 
enormous aigrettes of diamonds round it, and strings of emeralds 
and pearls. It came quite over his forehead, and the height of 
the aigrette in the centre was quite twice that of the face beneath 
it. His coat was black velvet embroidered with seed pearls, and 
I believe he was covered with jewels in front, but I could only get 
a general view of things, and could not see all the details. Besides 
these chiefs, there were crowds of other durbaries (natives who 
have the right of attending durbars), officers in uniform, and 


* Our Vicevezal Life in Indi: Selections from my Journal, 1884-83. By the 





Marchioness of Dufferinand Avi. 2vols, Lonlon: Join Murray. 1£89. 
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i he sun shone brightly, everybody and everything 
ee eal we all admired and sat in breathless pe 
Took to see the thrones filled! At last a ‘boom’ sounded from a 
pe n, and the Viceroy’s Staff was seen marching up, and then 
poe sd the Viceroy himself, very gorgeous indeed in his Lord- 
srt enant’s uniform, the Star of India and the four collars of his 
oes Orders ornamenting him richly both back andfront! The 
> a who walked on his left, had his stars and collars on, and the 
cam his right wore a very dull plain brown uniform. When 
the three were seated, the Viceroy turned slightly to the Amir, 
and probably said that he was glad to see him, and that he hoped he 
had slept well; and the interpreter having passed this on, the 
Amir most likely made some equally new remarks; and we all 
watched their nods and bows and ‘ wreathed smiles,’ when a voice 
was heard to say, ‘The Dresses of Honour for his Highness the 
Amir!’ and then servants poured in with trays full of very nice 
things which we should all like to possess, and each tray was laid 
down on the floor till the display reached right down to the door, 
where horses and elephants, and cannon and mountain-batteries 
joined the company of presents. Those on the floor consisted of 
watches and clocks, guns, jewellery, cabinets, musical boxes, silver 
cups, and quantities of beautiful stuffs ; and I particularly liked a 
good ebony walking-stick with a watch in its ivory handle. Well, 
these having been exhibited, the Amir taking pains not to look at 
them, the trays were all removed, and then more came on for his 
Highness’s sons, and more for his Highness’s followers, until we 
all got quite tired of seeing other people’s presents. Though the 
Amir did not appear to notice these little offerings, I am sure they 
warmed his heart, for he suddenly began to make a speech, which 
was translated by the Foreign Secretary, and which proved to be 
a hearty declaration of friendship for England, with a warlike 
flavour in the expression of it. This quite ‘fetched’ the audience, 
which broke out into enthusiastic plaudits, such as have probably 
never been heard in durbar before. I am sorry to say that at this 
most critical juncture one of the presents behaved badly, and, a 
pirdeage having been brought in, its mechanical inmate set off at 
intervals to sing a little song, ‘Afghanistan will ever be a true 
friend to England.’ Chirp, chirp, chirp, chirp, said the bird, and 
so on! An effective present was a portrait of D., which was 
borne in by two men, who held it opposite to the Amir for a 
moment and then backed it out again, and one heard a whisper 
all over the place, ‘The Viceroy, the Viceroy,’ as it was recog- 
nised all down the line. Last of all the sword of honour was 
carried in on a cushion, and D., taking it in his hand, said that 
he presented this to his Highness as a mark of his own personal 
esteem, and in recognition of the friendship for England which 
his Highness had just expressed so forcibly. In reply, the Amir 
was still more friendly to us and more warlike to others, so the 
British soldier again applauded vehemently.” 


That is, of course, letter-writing ; but sometimes, too, Lady 
Dufferin’s criticism rises altogether out of the ordinary, as in 
the following attempt to describe the peculiar and inexplicable 
fascination which the Taj exercises on all beholders’ minds, 
which induced Dr. W. H. Russell to declare that description 
of it was desecration, and which has left it to this hour the 
worst-described building in the world :— 


“T won’t attempt to describe it further. It is as if the building 
had a soul, as if it had been created, and not made, so mysterious 
is its fascination. You can’t imagine a time when it was not 
there, or atime when busy workmen, or noise, or untidiness, or 
bustle, surrounded it; you feel that you could not bear to see a 
hammer or a tool of any kind approach it, and that it is only as a 
dream, as something unreal and almost sacred, that you can think 
ofit. And there is nothing anywhere to mar the effect. When 
youenter and look upon the graves of Shah Jehan and his ‘ Chosen 
of the Palace,’ surrounded by a marvellously beautiful screen of 
white marble, some one sings a chord which bursts forth in a 
volume of sound from the roof like an organ or a choir of angels. 
The echo lasts for fifteen seconds, and so quickly do the sounds 
succeed each other that the chord given out note by note below 
comes in one harmonious whole from above, and when one note 
alone is sung it is impossible to say where the human voice ends 
and the echo begins. So the Taj exerts its charm upon you, and 
having seen it by day you return to see it by moonlight, and 
wish to see it again by sunrise, and feel that, did you live at 
Agra, whenever you wished for peace or rest, whenever you felt 
sad or sorry, you would come and commune with the Taj. That 
iswhy I say that it is like a building with a soul; it exerts a 
fascination over every one who sees it that its pure white colour 
and perfect proportions are scarcely sufficient to account for.” 


That will seem to many English readers overstrained ; but it 
will delight those who have seen the Taj, and who have 
wearied their minds in the effort to understand not only why 
all descriptions fail, but why models executed with the greatest 
care and skill in reproduction give so faint an impression of 
its living charm. The soul is out of the models. 


Lady Dufferin says little of Indian scenery, of which, indeed, 
no traveller in India, so far as we know, ever does say anything, 
and little of the ordinary life of Indians, which, indeed, she 
scarcely ever saw. She had, however, the opportunity of seeing 
one or two scenes in which Europeans of lower rank are never 
present; and one of them, a native lady’s dinner-party, will, 
We think, interest our lady-readers. It is, so far as we know, 





and we have read most Anglo-Indian books, absolutely original 
and new :— 


“ Our first proceeding was to dress ourselves properly for this 
festival, and as soon as we got to the house we were taken into a 
dressing-room, were divested of our own gowns, and were draped 
in saris. Mine was a most successful arrangement. The sari.was 
lovely, being made of a sort of silk muslin with silver borders ; 
and I submitted entirely to the hands of the costumier, so that 
when I was finished I found myself in a very pretty and cool 
costume. We also put on a little extra jewellery, which was lent 
us, and proceeded to the dining-room. © The floor-table was very 
large, for each person requires a great space to dine in this fashion ; 
the cloth laid on the carpet nearly filled the room, and on it were 
candelabras, and in front of each seat from twenty-five to thirty 
little silver bowls filled with all sorts of, to our eyes, rather messy 
foods. One large silver dish, with a pile of rice in the centre of 
it, was before each person, and the edges of this we had to use 
instead of ordinary plates. I was seated at the top of the ‘table’ 
by myself, with a velvet cushion behind me, and I was afterwards 
much complimented on the ease with which I managed my dinner, 
seated like a Buddha ona mat. I was told that I didit ‘as well 
as any Bengali,’ and that I looked like a ‘ Hindu goddess.’ It was 
difficult to eat, for the food had to be manipulated with unaided 
fingers, and yet the dishes were of rather a soft and greasy kind, 
and some of them would have required a spoon rather than a fork 
to lift them with, had either implement been allowed. The native 
ladies showed great dexterity in working up these savoury morsels 
with the dry rice, so as to form little balls, but we were not equal 
to that, and had to eat in a much more untidy fashion. I can 
scarcely tell you what the things were, but there were very small 
portions of a great number of dishes, and when one came to 
eatables which one could recognise, one found about twenty 
samples of fruits on the same plate. ‘Two strawberries, two slices 
of cucumber, two bits of tomato, a few almonds, part of a rose- 
apple, a bit of melon, a pistachio nut, &c.; homeopathic helpings 
of each variety. Then in the way of sweets there were dishes of 
all sorts of sugary cakes, and cocoanut-paste fruits, and bowls of 
a sweet milky stuff with bits of green nut floating in it. I dipped 
my greasy fingers into one dish after another, and finally washed 
them in a silver basin provided for the purpose. We all enjoyed 
this dinner very much, and when it was over we received, in 
addition to the wreaths of flowers whieh already adorned our necks 
and heads, large bouquets, and a piece of pan, to say nothing of 
bits of spice handed round in a silver vessel. Our hostess’s sweet- 
looking mother, pretty young sisters, and sister-in-law talked to 
me in the drawing-room, while the band played outside; and 
about ten o’clock we took off our native costume and returned 
home, our hostess insisting upon presenting us each with the saris. 
we had worn.” 

That is the true East, silver to eat out of, innumerable delicate 
messes to eat of, but all eaten on the floor, and with the 
fingers only. 

Throughout the book, Lady Dufferin is bright, lively, and 
entertaining ; but if a second edition is called for, it should be 
issued in one volume, with the descriptions brought more 
closely together, and the details of daily life, which are not 
those general to Anglo-Indians, omitted. We are not sure: 
too, that we should not add to things to be omitted the 
frightful account of Theebaw’s sister-Queen, though it is the 
one narrative giving the other side of Oriental nature, and 
does so much of itself to explain why the dynasty of Alompra. 
fell. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Minnie Hartford; or, “ Others, not Self’ By Miriam vor 
Kranichfield-Gardner. (Triibner.)—This book is an odd mixture 
of scenes and sentiments of different kinds. It is a book with a 
purpose, and, indeed, with a strong religious purpose, and yet 
there figures in it a remarkable clergyman whose mission it 
seems to be to make love to every marriageable woman that he 
meets. He supplies the comic element in the story, and it is 
decidedly the best. To the trained novel-reader, the evolution of 
such plot as Minnie Hartford possesses is a surprise, if not a 
disappointment. He will naturally expect, from the chanee 
meeting between Minnie and Empson in the beginning, that they 
will marry, and, for a time at all events, this idea seems to be 
entertained by Minnie herself. It is her part, however, to act as 
the guardian-angel of Empson’s daughter aftey his death. Un- 
doubtedly the unselfishness claimed as the characteristic of this 
story is its note throughout—happily, pleasure and not pain is 
the outcome of such unselfishness—and makes it especially suitable 
as a gift-book. In spite of the disappointment already mentioned. 
and the foreign accent which distinguishes the writer’s style, 
Minnie Hartford is an excellent story of its kind. 

One Little Vein of Dross, by Ruth Lamb (Nisbet), is an agreeable 
story of the married life of a well-to-do young couple, Tom and 
Olive Beauchamp, and except for one character in it, is not easily 








distinguishable from other works of fiction with a purpose. This 
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character is James Smith, a very mild specimen of the detective, 
who, amateur or professional, appears to be regarded nowadays as a 
sine qui non in popular fiction. Family diamonds are mysteriously 
lost and wonderfully recovered, and the wrong person is blamed 
for what seems, but is not, a robbery; the result is the revelation 
of the unselfish character of the girl who is supposed to be the 
thief, and the eradication of the vein of dross in the character of 
Tom Beauchamp. One character stands out from all the rest in 
One Little Vein of Dross,—Mrs. Beauchamp, Olive’s strong-minded 
mother-in-law, whose very weaknesses and prejudices have an 
amiable side. Altogether, this is a capital story of its class. The 
illustrations, it must be allowed, have a rather commonplace look, 
which is due chiefly to the younger women that figure in them 
being dressed as much alike as sisters,—or as Mr. Du Maurier’s 
favourites. 

Follow the Right. By G. E. Wyatt. (Nelson.)—This is a 
pleasantly written and otherwise agreeable story, with the slightest 
of plots. An Eton boy saves the life of an old lady’s dog at the 
risk of his own, and this almost unnecessarily gallant action brings 
him into the presence and good graces of his hitherto unknown 
grandfather, and also leads to a reconciliation between that 
grandfather and his own father. Altogether, Geoffrey Treherne, 
who sets everything to rights because he himself follows the right, 
and who wins an Oxford scholarship at sixteen, is an admirable 
hero to hold up before the eyes of boys. Nor is he any the worse 
that there is nothing sensational in the incidents which distin- 
guish his career up to the point where Mr. Wyatt leaves him. The 
interiors of the Mannington and Treherne households are also 
carefully and naturally sketched. Occasionally Mr. Wyatt falls 
into an undergraduate smartness of style, as when he writes of the 
Dean of St. Nicholas, that “though perfectly courteous, he managed 
to convey to his visitor in about two minutes that he was of rather 
less importance than an individual shrimp.” 

Sir Aylmer’s Heir. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Nelson.)—It is 
rather unfortunate that in some respects this story should recall 
and suggest a comparison with “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” In 
both, the love, candour, arid simplicity of a child work wonders 
upon the nature of an older relative. The resemblance between 
the two books is, however, superficial; such plot as Sir Aylmer’s 
Heir possesses is, in all its essentials, quite original, and its author 

‘ exhibits a great deal of skill in making little Eyton Desborough 
the means of curing his uncle of scepticism and morbidity of 
temperament. The final transformation scene, in which the 
baronet, from being a moping recluse, becomes the head of a happy 
household and the benefactor of his species, is in every respect a 
fascinating one. The cause of Sir Aylmer’s misogyny and unbelief 
in human nature seems, indeed, a trifle too slight ; but it is quite 
lost sight of in the story. 

Number Three Winifred Place. By Agnes Giberne. (Nisbet.)— 
The pretty surprises of this story will make it a general favourite. 
Niece-in-law and uncle-in-law go to lodge in the same house, and 
apparently without knowing each other. Only apparently, how- 
ever, for the eccentric philanthropist, Colonel Smyth, or Mor- 
daunt, really knows who is in the same house with him, and, as a 
matter of fact, has gone to it because his connection by marriage is 
there. The latter’s little girl fascinates him ; and when her mother 
is lost in a fog, it seems the most natural thing in the world that 
he should play the part of her guardian. Meanwhile, the mother 
finds her way to the Colonel’s sisters, and there is, of course, a 
much-needed family reconciliation all round. Colonel Smyth, 
little Rhona, and poor Bertha, the lodging-house keeper’s orphan 
niece, are delightful pictures; indeed, there is not a slovenly 
sketch in the whole book. Perhaps Colonel Smyth is made some- 
what too heroic a figure, but the readers of Number Three Winifred 
Place will make no objection to this. 

The Hermit-Hunter of the Wilds. By Gordon Stables. (Blackie.)— 
Mr. Stables takes, in his new book, an unconscionable time to warm 
to his work; otherwise, it is, to say the least of it, quite up to his 
usual mark. It is difficult indeed to see where Tommy Talisker 
could have secured the inspiration needed to set him off on a 
voyage of adventure to South America, if his scientifie uncle 
had not been in existence; but for this, that personage had 
been better out of the story. When, however, Tommy is fairly 
started on his hunt for the lost son of Uncle Robert’s friend, 
Captain Herbert, no fault can be found with the “action ” of Mr. 
Stables’s story, which is delightfully exciting and improbable. It 
is needless to say that Tom, with the help of a Whittingtonian 
good genius in the shape of a black cat, overcomes all difficulties 
plazed in his way both by Nature and by man, and not only finds 
the lost lad promoted to be an Indian Prince, but any amount of 
buecaneers’ treasure as well. There is not so much humour in 

The Hernit-Hunter of the Wilds as we have seen in some other of 





the stories by the same author, though Black Tom and Ginger 
Brandy do their best to supply this indispensable commodity. But | 
any deficiency of this kind is made up by adventure. | 


The Quiet Life. With Prologue and Epilogue by Austin p 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Here we have “ certain Verses h bson, 
hands,” with “ the motive set forth in a Prologue and — 
The poems are seven in number,—viz., Andrew Marvell’s« . _— 
a passage from Cowley’s “ Mistress ;” those two ddigheg 
by W. M. Praed, “Quince” and “The Vicar ;” Pope’s « Oa 
Solitude ;” a little anonymous piece entitled “The Married pag 3 
with which, as it fills a single page only, there is no moe. 
quarrel; and Thomas Randolph’s address to «My. Anth : 
Stafford.” These are more or less known, and it is ne ‘ain 
this time of day, to say anything in praise or dispraise rng 
Austin Dobson’s verses are new, and they seem to us to cabek a 
spirit of the poems which they introduce to us, while they presey : 
a certain note characteristic of their own time. The poet of thos 
latter days realises the sweetness of the “ quiet life,” and describes 
it with a zest that is perfectly genuine. He has his visions— 


“Of Spring that breaks with all her leaves, 
Of birds that build in thatch and eaves, ” 
Of woodlands where the throstle calls, 

Of girls that gather cowslip balls, 

Of kine that low and lambs that ery, 

Of wains that jolt and rumble by, 

Of brooks that sing by brambly ways, 
Of sunburnt folk that stand and gaze, 
Of all the dreams with which men cheat 
The stony sermons of the street.” 


But he is like Horace’s usurer, who, charmed with his own 
imaginings of the delights of a country life, “omnem redegit 
Idibus pecuniam,” but alas! “quéerit Kalendis ponere,.” g i 
poet dismisses us with a doubt :— 


“Let the dream pass, the fancy fade! 
We clutch a shape, and hold a shade. 
Is Peace so peaceful? Nay—who knows? 
There are volcanoes under snows.” 


But however this may be, the description at least is charming, and 
the pencils of Messrs. Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons giya 
material help to the illusion, if illusion it is. The landscapes 
please us better than the figures. Perhaps this is as it should be, 
It is man who brings the unreality, the discontent, the deception 
into Nature. The beehives on p. 25, the spring on p. 29, the river 
on p. 31, are particularly charming. The head and tailpieces, 
too, are very pretty. Nor must it be supposed that there is not 
much merit in some of the figure-drawings. The stable scene 
(p. 43), and the council of young ladies, plotting, we suppose, 
against that obstinate bachelor “ Quince,” are particularly good, 


The End Crowns All. By Emma Marshall. (J. F. Shaw and 
Co.)—Mrs. Marshall describes her book as “A Story of Life.” 
Perhaps we may say that, for all its merits—and readers who 
know Mrs. Marshall’s work need hardly be told that these are 
great—this particular characteristic scarcely belongs to it. The 
tale seems to us somewhat remote from life. Mr. Hardman, for 
instance, is a great deal too brutal. Civilisation puts a certain 
restraint on such men which we do not find in his conduct. Then, 
again, Maud (the name is spelt Maud and Maude on the same 
page) could not possibly have accepted presents from a number of 
young men, and taunted Aubrey with what she had from other 
admirers. A girl, even supposing her to be willing herself to take 
such things, cannot conceal them from her parents. Then the 
incident of the three, the heroine, her brutal admirer, and the 
worthier lover, all tumbling into the water together, is melo- 
dramatic to the verge of the grotesque. Mrs. Marshall can write 
so well, has so much to say, and can draw character with such 
delicacy and precision, that we are particularly sorry to see her 
endeavouring to rouse her readers’ interest in this way. The end 
of the story is very good, though we do not see why the heroine 
handed over Paul to Rose, so to speak, against his will. 


Wee Folk, Good Folk: a Fantasy. By Ethel M. Wilmot-Buxton. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This “fantasy” is written with much 
grace and power of fancy, and though scarcely suitable for 
children, whose likings are decidedly materialistic, will certainly 
be appreciated by elder readers of taste. The illustrations are 
usually good, though somewhat unequal; the face of the child, 
for instance, on p. 29 wants finish. Nor do we admire the 
“Snow Queen,” on p. 65. But the fox on p. vii., the lattice- 
window on p. 1, the tail-piece on p. 5, and the design at the 
beginning of ‘Glimpse the Second,” are meritorious. They are 
the work of Miss Florence M. Cooper. 

Duty Wins. By Joseph Forster. (Biggs and Debenham.)— 
This story forcibly recalls the old familiar one of Joseph and his 
brethren; and the meting out of wealth and earthly happiness to 
the good, and misery and poverty to the bad personages, is quite 
in the Old Testament spirit. Then the good people are so much 
better, and the bad people so much worse, than most of our fellow- 
creatures, that we feel inclined to quarrel with both; while yet 
there is so much loveable good sense somewhat naively expressed 
throughout the book, that we lay it down feeling that our laugh 
over the old sailor’s racy speechifyings has repaid us for the 
didactic tone of the conversation of the other characters. Still, 
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think young readers will be tempted to skip the excellent 
b ks even of the lovely Clara and the handsome Charles. If 
a een more people like the old Captain, whose actions are 
ten better than his words, the world would indeed be a different 


a ite Unexpected, by Ismay Thorne (Gardner, Darton, and Co.), 
isa very pretty story of the sudden invasion of a peaceful old 
pachelor’s house by a handful of young nephews and nieces, and 
the consequences of their ‘quite unexpected” arrival. It is 
better not to disclose these, as not only the young, for whom the 
pook is intended, but perhaps older readers even more, should 
enjoy the mingled humour and pathos at first-hand. The writer 
knows children and their ways well. “Uncle Jasper” is perhaps 
rather too wise for his years, but his medical training, and the 
great sorrow of which hints are given, may sufficiently account for 
his unlikeness to most young men. The illustrations are exceed- 
ingly well drawn. 

Sir Ludar: a Story of the Days of the Great Queen Bess. By 
Talbot Baines Reed. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This most 
vigorously written tale will interest boys of all ages, beginning 
as it does with a fight between two bands of London ’Prentices, 
and ending with the destruction of the Armada. It will be diffi- 
cult, however, for them to decide which hero most claims their 
admiration, for there certainly are two; and Sir Ludar, the Irish 
McDonnell, who gives his name to the book, is run very close, 
even in his wild courage and utter lawlessness, by the printer’s 
apprentice from “without Temple Bar,” who is supposed to tell 
the story of their joint sufferings and achievements. One of the 
most terrible of these, and most graphically described, is the 
attempt of Sir Ludar to recover his father’s ancestral castle of 
Dunluce by entering it from the sea, up the face of the precipitous 
cliff. Indeed, the book from beginning to end is full of vivid 
description of events of a stirring kind, in which the two heroes 
took part, in England, Scotland, Ireland, and, not least, in the 
Channel, during those times of glorious adventure and yet of 
dastardly conspiracy and foul suspicion. With all the daring 
deeds is interwoven a story of true love very sweetly told; for 
these lawless men were not without law and loyalty in their own 
affairs, and were fast and true friends, though one was the son of 
a chieftain and an adherent of the Scottish Queen; while the 
other, as became a stout London printer, adored ‘ Queen Bess.” 
These Sovereigns, however, are only in the background, as it 
were, and a more central figure is that of the Lord of Dunluce, 
old “Torley Boy McDonnell,” whose ride into Dublin and out of 
it again is marked by an incident almost too harrowing for our 
nineteenth-century softness, though similar ones must frequently 
have occurred in those cruel times. For however dazzlingly 
brilliant the doings and darings of the best men living then 
appear in our eyes—and this tale will not diminish their lustre— 
yet there was, from the Queen downwards, a vein of cruelty in both 
religion and patriotism which makes one shudder. 


It Might Have Been. By Emily Sarah Holt. (John F. Shaw 
and Co.)—This is a “ Story of the Gunpowder Plot,” and deals, 
therefore, with questions which are still burning, always a dis- 
advantage to a work of this kind. Miss Holt always studies a 
subject with most conscientious care; indeed, we know of no one 
whose historical fiction is more trustworthy; but, like other 
people, she has views and prepossessions. Her view of Garnet 
will not be accepted by all, though it cannot be denied that much 
may be urged for it, and that probably more might be but for the 
fact, which she mentions in her appendix, that the adverse evidence 
has been tampered with. But the statement that the low estimate 
of the clergy in the seventeenth century was “the result partly 
of the gross ignorance, partly of the evil lives of the pre-Reforma- 
tion priests,” requires, we fancy, evidence that Miss Holt would 
find it difficult to produce. Apart from this, we have here a well- 
constructed and well-told tale, with details worked up in the 
accurate manner which we expect from the author. 


Sam Silvan’s Sacrifice. By Jesse Colman. (Blackie and Son.) 
—This “Story of Two Fatherless Boys ” is very harrowing. There 
18 a selfish brother and a good brother, and the good one is killed 
by a bull while he is helping his brother to get over a wall. There 
18 no particular meaning or purpose in the incident, for just at 
that time the selfish Fred did not happen to be doing anything 
Wrong. We do not see why young readers should have their 
feelings lacerated for nothing. 

: The Young Castaways. By Lady Florence Dixie. (John F: 
Shaw.)—The author tells us that the pampas of Patagonia—the 
second title of her story is “The Child-Hunters of Patagonia ”— 
and the life of its Indian tribes are well known to her. The 
Indians have, we must own, the look of being somewhat idealised. 
But this, perhaps, was a necessity. The really amazing thing in 
the book is the prowess, skill, and prudence of the two girls, 








Topsie and Aniwee, the child of an Indian chief. Gold-mines we 
have seen—at least, in fiction—of the most marvellous richness, 
and the “ gold-mine of Or,” which Sir Harry Vane shows to the 
child-hunters, does not surprise us, even though it did contain 
gold enough to “ buy the whole of America.” But the figures of 
Topsie, whose expertness as a stalker might put a veteran High- 
lander to shame, and of Aniwee, who teaches her tribe that a 
woman may be just as good a hunter and warrior as a man, and so 
revolutionises the whole social fabric of Indian life,—these are 
novelties indeed. Perhaps it is from Patagonia that we are to 
have, in its final form, the gospel of the equality of the sexes. It 
is a very lively tale—of the romantic kind indeed—that Lady 
Florence Dixie has given her young readers here, writing it, she 
says, “for girls as well as boys;” and, indeed, girls who are 
snubbed by their brothers, the fate, we fear, of too many, will 
greatly rejoice in it. ; 

My Boynie. By E. E. Green. (Sonnenschein.)—“ Boynie” is a 
little cripple whose dull moments are brightened by the possession 
of a greenhouse and numerous flowers. The story relates the 
accident by which he was crippled, and the growth and success of 
the greenhouse scheme, the suggestion of the sister who had 
caused the accident. It is a very beautiful and rather melancholy 
story, almost too beautiful and pathetic for children, though the 
characters are lively and amusing. The nicknames which the 
little party give various people go a long way towards relieving 
the undertone of sadness. “The Puffin,’ “The Ogre,” “The 
French Frog,” and “The Tadpole” are worked into the narrative 
very skilfully, and give an air of naturalness and ease to the 
characters which is most delightful. It is one of those touching 
stories which reveal the life of children with true sympathy and 
insight; yet we cannot call it a child’s book, for the reason we 
have mentioned above. It touches the thoughts and feelings of 
children too finely for any but those who can study them. 


The Magazine of Art. (Cassell and Co.)—There are many things 
in the Magazine of Art which will excite popular interest, besides 
the fine illustrations which we have come to expect as a matter of 
course. Perhaps no articles will give greater pleasure than those on 
“The British School of Sculpture.” The day for national sculpture 
seems, indeed, to have come at last. Scarcely less interesting are the 
articles on “ Mr. Gladstone’s Portraits,” “D. G. Rossetti’s Por- 
traits,” “ Art in the Theatre,” and “ Scene-Painters.”” Of a more 
technical nature are the studies on “The Barbizon School,” “The 
Walker Art Gallery,” “The Old Masters,” and especially “The 
Printing of Etchings,” by Mr. Mortimer Mempes, and the method 
of Sir Frederick Leighton. The sketches of living painters and 
their work are doubtless what readers of the Magazine of Art look 
forward to most. As a guide to popular taste, they are, from an 
artistic standpoint, the most valuable contributions in the yearly 
volume. We should, perhaps, notice two of the plates, ‘‘ Saving 
the Guns at Maiwand,” and “Madonina” (one of “ Francesca” 
Alexander’s exquisite drawings). The plates do not call for much 
notice otherwise, and are scarcely so full of interest as they generally 
are. We might, perhaps, add “'The Dead Bird” to the two given 
above; otherwise the smaller illustrations are stronger and less dis- 
appointing. Some of those in the articles on painters are really 
very good; we want nothing better. The usual art reviews and 
gallery notices will aid the reader in recalling the exhibitions of 
the year. On the whole, the general level of interest and excellence 
in the Magazine of Art is more than maintained, and at the same 
time considerably widened as to attractiveness and attention to 
the larger artistic sense. 

Scout’s Head; or, St. Nectan’s Bell. By Frederick Langbridge- 
(Warne and Co.)—Mr. Langbridge has written here a story that 
will excite, entertain, and, we should hope, instruct its young 
readers. It is good in itself, though a critical reader would not 
find it difficult to discover in it improbabilities, and possibly in- 
consistencies. But its interest never flags. We follow the 
fortunes of the hero and his sister, and of Martha Beck, with 
particular interest, and we part from them with regret. But the 
good things in the story are perhaps better than the story itself. 
John Narbeth’s solemn promise to abstain from strong drink, 
with its curious reminiscences of the Marriage Service, is 
amusing ; and the scene of the proposal, where the elderly parson 
drops down on his knees, and the servant-girl, coming in at the 
moment, thinks it a prayer-meeting and drops down beside him, 
is very good comedy indeed. 





There is no lack of variety in the issue of the Universal Review 
for November 15th. Lucas Malet’s “Wages of Sin” is con- 
tinued; a characteristic “Reminiscence of De Quincey” is 
recorded by Mr. Rae-Brown ; Professor Knight has a brief article 
on “The Classification of the Sciences ;” in a pleasant paper, 
charmingly illustrated, Miss Beale carries the reader to Hildes- 
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heim, one of the most picturesque cities of North Germany; in 
another, by Mr. Rennell Rodd, written with much grace of 
style, he is taken from Athens to a mountain monastery a 
few miles from the city; and Mrs. Lynn Linton contributes 
a brilliant essay on “The Ethics of Friendship,” one point 
of which is to show that there can be no true friendship 
between people of very different social spheres. This may 
be true as a rule, but it is a rule with many exceptions; 
and we disagree with the writer’s rather cynical remark that 
“when the great condescend to what looks like intimacy with 
a lower creature, there is a meaning underneath not in any way 
to the honour and glorification of this last.” Probably she is 
right in saying that social inequality kills friendship even more 
between woman and woman than between man andman. “The 
Earl’s daughter finds the Rector’s young wife emphatically not up 
to the mark. Her bonnets are ill-made, and her gowns do not 
fit.” The log-rolling of which certain critics have been accused 
of late years gives Mrs. Linton an opportunity for saying some 
sparkling things. The essay, indeed, teems with incisive sayings, 
but it is more clever than pleasing. The editor has his say, 
and very outspoken it is, on “The National Association for the 
Advancement of Art, and its Application to Industry,” which, as 
at present constituted, he regards as a failure. The paper, which 
abounds in strong sense, is full also of statements likely to provoke 
controversy,—as, for instance, when Mr. Quilter says that we have 
never, up to the present time, had “a single first-rate sculptor born 
of English parents who has received his artistic education on 
English soil ;” or that he cannot “ call to mind a single picture of 
the nude executed by a woman-artist which is of even second-rate 
quality ;” or that to Englishmen “ style is an unmeaning and incom- 
prehensible word.” The writer does not believe, and we agree with 
him, that the fine arts can be promoted by official patronage. He 
is right, too, in saying that the esthetic taste of the day has not 
ministered to honesty of workmanship.—wWe are tempted to 
assert that the very life-blood of poetry is simplicity, upon reading 
Mr. Bliss Carman’s “ Corydon: an Elegy in Memory of Matthew 
Arnold.” There is in every stanza of this poem an elaborate 
straining after effect, which leaves nothing but a confused 
impression on the mind. “ No picture,” says Mr. Quilter in the 
essay from which we have already quoted, “ that is painted only 
fur the sake of exhibiting the artist’s skill can be really attractive ;” 
and the remark holds good of a poem. A lament, more distinguished 
for cleverness than pathos, lines of but half-intelligible meaning, 
and pictures of Nature which the reader strives in vain to bring 
before the mind’s eye, are the distinguishing features of this 
eccentric poem. 


Darell Blake. By Lady Colin Campbell. (Trischler and Co.)— 
Lady Colin Campbell has a considerable amount of literary ability, 
and she has the advantage of being acquainted with the society 
of which she writes; but though her one-volume novel is brief, it 
is tedious, and it is, moreover, decidedly unedifying. Darell 
Blake is a country journalist who comes up to London to under- 
take the editorship of an important morning newspaper. He is 
happily married to a somewhat uninteresting though affectionate 
and devoted wife; but he is tempted, partly by vanity, partly by 
ambition, to fall into the toils spread for him by Lady Alma 
Vereker, an aristocratic married flirt of the worst type. Lady 
Alma leads him on so long as she can do so without fear of un- 
pleasant scandal, and then reveals herself as the heartless 
coquette that she is by suddenly declining his further acquaint- 
ance. There is a stormy interview, and, with eyes opened to the 
baseness of the woman who has ensnared h'm, he rushes back to 
the loving wife, who is ignorant of his treason, to discover that 
she has been prematurely confined, and that she and her baby are 
both dead. There is nothing positively offensive in the story; 
but it is gratuitously unpleasant, and is full of padding, which 
makes it rather hard reading. We may ask what Lady Colin 
means by her curious énumeration,—“ Wesleyans, Baptists, Non- 
conformists, Salvationists” ? It is difficult to suppose her ignorant 
of the fact that Nonconformists include the sects mentioned and 
many others besides, a Nonconformist being, of course, a person 
who, whatever his belief, does not conform to the doctrine and 
‘discipline of the Church of England. 


A Trust Betrayed. By John Tipton. 3 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Mr. John Tipton has produced a novel of the old- 
fashioned melodramatic type. There is a beautiful heroine who 


is abducted so often that she must have become quite accustomed | 


to it, and there are about half-a-dozen villains who are directly or 
indirectly concerned in the abductions, and who, by their alternate 
alliances and quarrels, make things lively all round, and con- 


tribute enough exciting material to fill three volumes. From a 


literary point of view, the book is altogether worthless; but it | 
has plenty of incident, it is quite harmless, and it may serve to | 


while away the hours of a long railway journey. 





Days with Industrials. By A. H. Japp. (Triibner 
Most people are never tired of hearing the story of some great 
industry; the actual figures often possess a decided charm, M 
Japp discusses industries which are sure to interest, although 
they are not all the oldest and greatest of industries, Quinine 
canaries, rice, pearls, amber, salt, Burton ale, the electric tele. 
graph, petroleum, railway-whistles, bedsteads, arsenic, and 
diamonds are industrials perhaps; still, we looked for others 
besides. However, Mr. Japp discourses fluently on this motley 
collection, and makes a pleasant little volume. He quotes some 
interesting correspondence relating to the Pitt diamond, By- 
the-way, has Mr. Japp anything to say about the fabulous diamond 
(or is it an opal ?) of 1,600 carats believed to exist in Portugal. 

Heat. By H. G. Madan. (Rivingtons.)—The aim of this 
treatise is rather to show the general principles and laws of heat 
than to attempt a too mathematical demonstration of them. This 
the true aim of an elementary manual, is! often lost sight of in 
the straining after accuracy. We commend, therefore, a text. 
book which, well furnished with well-chosen experiments, is likely 
to interest the student in great natural laws. Mr. Madan’s Heat 
is of this nature, and most suitable for elementary students, 

A Treatise on Manures. By A. B. Griffiths. (Whittaker and Co.) 
—Dr. Griffiths has made up a very interesting volume on the 
manures of the present day, as welljas a useful text-book for 
intending specialists. And the numerous analyses which explain 
his reasons, give the reader an opportunity of comparing manures 
and judging the writer’s opinion. The phosphatic and guano 
manures, and iron sulphate especially, receive most attention from 
him. An account of M. Ville’s system is valuable, and, as it 
works well, should be suggestive. 

Cremation and Urn-Burial. By W. Robinson. (Cassell and 
Co.)—That the question of ‘Cremation versus Burial” will have 
to be decided soon, no reasonable being doubts. Mr. Robinson’s 
brochure is a vigorous plea for urn-burial, likely, we should say, 
to be more effective from the illustrations of ancient urns which 
adorn his book. There are some exceedingly unpleasant facts 
about the cemeteries of the day; one illustration that the writer 
gives us, a section of a fourteen-storied grave, is a most forcible 
presentment of the evils of burial. The difficulty will be the 
“proof of death,” which will necessitate much legislation, we fear, 

Two Kings of Uganda. ByR. P. Ashe. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—Mr. Ashe gives us a somewhat gloomy account of life on the 
Victoria Nyanza, which seems on the whole to have been one of 
unremitting watchfulness and suspense. The most interesting 
details are those relating to the two Kings, Mutesa and Mwanga, 
both fairly well known by name, through Stanley and other 
travellers. The court-life of these monarchs is not without much 
that is amusing as well as painful. Actual fact must always 
surpass fiction in the interest it excites ; but it is not entirely to this 
that the book owes its force. It is the simple yet often striking way 
in which Mr. Ashe describes his six years’ residence in Uganda, 
and the direct manner in which he brings us into contact with the 
primitive savagery and ways of thinking in a country so unpro- 
gressive as Equatorial Africa. There is much that seems hopeless 
in the accounts of Mwanga’s cruelty, the massacre of the African 
converts, and the story of Bishop Hannington’s death; though 
the fact that most of the converts died a martyr’s death gives a 
bright gleam to an otherwise sad story. 

The History of Wool and Woolcombing. By James Burnley. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—An ancient trade like wool is sure to 
have romance in some of its stages of growth, and Mr. Burnley 
has made the most of the inventors and the inventions which com- 
bine to build up the story of a great trade. What we really have 
to thank the writer for, is the clear exposition of the successive 
inventions and patents. They are technical enough for the 
mechanical mind, and are not past comprehending by the 
ordinarily intelligent reader. The rival claims of inventors, 
though they must be a great temptation to an enthusiast, have 
not led Mr. Burnley too far astray. He gives us a decidedly fair 
summary of such cases as the Heilmann and Dorinthorpe-Lister 
patents. It is a thoroughly satisfactory work, well written and 
well arranged, and is, in addition, a handsome volume, with its 
engraved portraits, its good diagrams, and large, clear type. It 
is an interesting history of wool, and not unworthy of that ancient 
and national trade. 


and Co.)~ 


Half-a-Century of Australasian Progress. By W. Westgarth. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The light which Mr. Westgarth’s retro- 
spect of Australasian progress throws on the prosperity of 
Australia and New Zealand is both bright and searching. He 
went out to Australia in 1840, and made his last visit to that 
country in 1888. What is most striking in his voyage 
naturally the increase in Colonial population and wealth which 
he refers to. The financial condition of the Australasian Colonies 


| is very clearly explained to us. What seems to have troubled Mr. 
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h most was the leaning of Australians towards Protection, 
Westgart klessness of New Zealanders in raising loans. The 
and the oe seems so strong that prudence is completely over- 
= the result is, shaken credit. To many people, the 
. aaptedness of these Colonies seems dangerously large, and 
indeb heavy even for @ rapidly growing population. The extent 
— : wd is really surprising. Mr. Westgarth describes very 
of loca fs the scenery through which his visit led him. He con- 
pleasam! le interesting volume with some miscellaneous articles. 
cludes & strong views on Intercolonial Federation, and points out 
He pavai of ‘the great stumbling-blocks to a federated Empire 
what st the dislike of the colonist (the Australian colonist at 
eae an iota of independence or money in return for 
ee which he wants, to say nothing of what he already 


spirit of 
borne, a0! 


has. 
Burns: Selected Poems. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, anda 


Glossary, by J. Logie Robertson, M.A. (Clarendon Press.)—In 
these days, When scraps of little or no value, often rejected by their 
writers, areraked up, we welcome so sensible a work as a judicious 
«Selection ” from Burns. Of course, there are bigots who abhor the 
thought of excluding anything, and who will loudly condemn, in 
the case of the volume before us, the exclusion of “ The Jolly 
Beggars ” and “Holy Willie’s Prayer ;” but common-sense will, 
we believe, justify what Mr. Robertson has done in this respect. 
The editor gives a life of the poet in his introduction ; he has care- 
fully corrected the text; notes have been added, and there is a 
highly useful index. If he does not satisfy the Burns idolaters, 
he will have earned the gratitude of more rational admirers. 

A History of Bridgewater. By Sydney Gardner Jameson. (Elliot 
Stock.)—The early history of Bridgewater is soon told. The 
neighbouring country, though not the place itself, comes into 
notice as the scene of some of King Alfred’s fiercest struggles 
with the Danes. The name, under the form “ Brugie,” appears 
in Domesday-Book. The manor, which had belonged temp. Regis 
Fiyardi to one Merleswain, belonged to Walter de Donai. In the 
fifteenth century it passed to the Crown. After various vicissi- 
tudes, it has come, diminished by certain portions, into the hands 
of the Bouveries. The castle was built in 1200-1202, by a certain 
Lord William de Briewor, and was dismantled after the siege in the 
Civil War. The town had a very narrow escape on that occasion ; 
indeed, part of it was burnt. “The Battle of Sedgmoor” and 
“The Bloody Assize”” make important chapters in Bridgewater 
history (Sedgmoor is about three miles from the town). Colonel 
Kirke was left in command after the Royal victory; and Judge 
Jeffreys held assizes there. Eleven persons were hanged, and 
a twelfth, who lived to be Mayor of the town, was let off 
at the foot of the gallows on the payment of a thousand 
pounds. The next year the King visited the town, and 
“the people followed his Majesty with continued acclama- 
tions.” So says the London Gazette; but that they had not for- 
gotten the Bloody Assize more than a generation afterwards, is 
proved by the insults offered to Jeffreys’s granddaughter, the 
Countess of Pomfret. The town became a borough in 1296, and 
returned Members continuously down to 1868. Its constituency, 
limited to voters “paying scot and lot” in the old borough, was 
very small. The Reform Bill increased it to 700 or thereabouts, 
and the Bill of 1867 to 1,500. Its record was very bad, bribery 
being the rule. In 1868, a contested election was followed by a 
petition, and this by a report of extensive corruption, The place 
was disfranchised. It now gives its name to a division of the 
county. Mr. Jameson deals with various matters of local interest. 
His index is scarcely sufficient. 

The Contemporary History of the French Revolution. Compiled by 
F. Bayford Harrison. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Harrison has gone to 
the Annual Register of the time for his “contemporary history.” 
“Nothing is omitted,” he says, “which is essential, nothing 
altered except obvious errors, and nothing added but necessary 
aad explanatory matter.” There is, no doubt, a certain value in 
this almost contemporary history; but the best evidence does not 
come to light for many years after the events. 
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“ LIBERTY”) “SiB2=81Y” CASHMERES. For 
| Winter Dresses. In great variety of new 
** Liberty’ colours and all shades. Soft, 


A R T | light,warm,and durable. Price 21s. and 25s. 
| per piece of 9 yards, 2} in. wide. New Pat- 
FA B R | CS S | terns post-free. 
“LIBERTY” AZUL CLOTH. A 
FOR beautifully lizht warm Fabric, made en- 


tirely of the hair of the Cashmere goat. In 
a large variety of ‘‘ Liberty’ colours. Price 
2s, 3d. per yard, 26 in. wide, and 3s. Lld. per 
yard, 44in. wide. New Patterns post-free. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.’ It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, ard keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 

LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


DRESSES & FURNITURE. 


New Patterns post-free. 
—_—_—— | 


LIBERTY & CO. 





SCHWEITZER’S 








Manufactory, Birmingham, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1899. 

9@ PATE ” 
MUSGRAVE’S 7 ™=cxc«s T LSTER” STOVES. 
(Improved under five patents.) 

Suitable for warmiog Private Houses and Public Buildings. 
Perfectly Safe, Healthful, and Durable. 

One hundred different designs and sizes. 
MUSGRAVE’S HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATUS, 
On the “Small Pipe”’ and “ Large Pipe” Systems, 

Success in every case guarantecd, 
MUSGRAVE and CoO., Limited, 


97 New Bond Street, London, W.; 40 Deansgate, Manchester ; 
240 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; Ann Street Lronworks, Belfast. 








| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 


| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


5 
SM EDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Bgths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard yo eng mee Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
MATLOCK. | ee : 
| Terms —2} to 4 guineas a week. 


| These Baths were founded in the First Century 
H OT | by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
| ABLE in cases of _RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
MINERAL | SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
| he Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
S PR | N GS | most approved appliances, and recently enlargee 
| and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
Oo F BAT H the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
. | Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. ; : 
Temperature, 117° to 120°. Address the ManaGer for all information. 
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FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MR JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, AUTHOR OF “OUR EYES,” 
Begs to state that in consequence of the numerous representations he has 
received from Clients who visit him from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
that his Strand address is much more central and accessible to them than his 
premises at South Kensington, he will attend, on and after November Ist, at 


63 STRAND, WC, ONLY, 


between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays, when his hours will 
be from 10 to 12. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


; All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARE. 

















NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 








61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE. 

See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 

ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES, 

PROVIDENT assURAl 
| LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
with Provision for Old Age. 
; N ST IT UTI ON. | 48 GRACECHURCH "STREET, LONDON. 
VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE GC QCOA, 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 

EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 








RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY.—The 


NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. —SECOND EXHIBITION, NOW 
OPEN, 10 to 6. Admission, 1s, 


WALTER CRANE, President, ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 


(.B0SVENOR GALLERY, New Bond Street, W. 
The SECOND PASTEL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 
_ SAR, Tes tes tS ms 





oe EXAMINATIONS.—Record of Successful 
from GARRICK CHAMBERS, 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE (1867-89), 117 out of 466 Pupils have passed. 
CEYLON CIVIL SERVICE (1876-89), 29 out of 43 Pupils have passed ; the 
First Place having been gained on 10 occasions, 
SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, &ec. (1876-89), 124 ont of 156 Pupils have passed; 
the First Place having been gained on 6 occasions. 
STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS and INDIA FORESTS (1877-89), 20 out of 
31 Pupils have passed ; the First Place having been gained on 7 occasions. 
HOME CIVIL SERVICE, 127 Pupils have passed, as under-mentioned (the 
First Place having been gained on 40 occasions) :— 
8 for the Treasury. 5 for India Office. 
26 for Foreign Office. 9 for Home Office. 
8 for War Office. . 2 for Colonial Office. 
4 for the Admiralty. 6 House of Lords’ Office. 
18 House of Commons’ Office. 3 Board of Trade. 
2 British Museum. 4 Duchy of Lancaster. 
10 Secretary’s Department of Post 2 Record Office. 


Office. 6 Probate Office. 
2 Local Government Board. 12 other Departments, 


In addition to the above, 95 have passed into the DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 
CONSULAR SERVICE, and the UNIVERSITIES, &c, 

Between July, 1887, and September, 1839, 53 Pupils (out of a complement 
of 75) have been declared successfnl in the various sections. Only Pnpils 
who have passed DIRECT from Garrick Chambers are included in these lists, 
which may be had, together with all particulars in regard to periods of work, 
Staff of Lecturers, &c., on application to Mr. SCOONES, Garrick Chambers, 
Garrick Street, London, 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENED on THURSDAY, September 19th, 


Pupils 





ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’ 
+ BIRMINGHAM. SCHOor, 
WANTED, in January next, in the Girls’ Grammar School, ‘ 
an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, certificated. Special Subjects Aston, Birminghan, 
— not ee  . am oad zs History: 
‘orms of application and further particulars ma btai eam 
to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmins ens? plicatin 
applications and copy-testimonials should be sent, on or before the 30th Korea 
inst. 
Birmingham, November, 1889. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, w, 
The PROFESSORSHIP of FRENCH will be vacant at Christmas — 
tions and testimonials to be sent not later than December 4t! | 


Applica. 
° All parti 
be obtained from LUCY J. ra agli 


LAD IEG), 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY js arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, Abel’ 
Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the 

State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public Work: Department, : 

Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to rs 

SECRETARY, at the College. 8 





| aie HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WoOMEy 
EGHAM, SURREY, ’ 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY Mth. EXAMINATION {op 


ENTRANCE, DECEMBER 19th and 20th, at the College, 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-.SMITH, Secretary, 





([HE PRESIDENT of TRINITY COLLEGE, Osta 

recommends a HOME COLLEGE at Kensington, for ELDER GIRLS who 
wish to continue their studies without the restraints of a school. Overpressurg 
and cramming avoided. Every attention to health and _comfort,—Address 
““L. L. A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, London, 8,W, , 








LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRL, 


A LICENSED BOARDING-HOUSE has been opened at 2 CECIL RoAp, 
Clifton, under the direction of Miss CONSTANCE IRWIN, who has had seyen 
years’ experience of the management of a High School Boarding-House, 

Reference is kindly permitted to Mrs. Benson (Lambeth Palac:), the Lad 
Taunton, the Lord Bishop of Truro, the Lady Kathrine Buchanan, and the Hea 
Master of Clifton College. ; 

For terms and farther particulars, address the SECRETARY, High School, 
Clifton, Bristol. 





INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


Miss LEWIS, The High House, St. Giles Hill, has a few VACANCIES in her 
BOARDING-HOUSE, licensed by the Council for the Daughters of Gentlefolk 
attending the above School. : 

Particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss A. BRAMSTON, 
Witham Close, Winchester. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY OF FRENCH TEACHERS IN ENGLAND, 


HE FIFTH ANNUAL COMPETITION in the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, among Candidates from all Colleges 
and Szhools inthe United Kingdom, will take place on SATURDAY, November 
30th. The following Prizes will be awarded :— : . 
Two GoLp MEDALS, given by the French Minister of Public Instruction, to the 
Boy and to the Girl who gain the highest marks, 7 y 
Books, given by the Alliance Frangaise, to the Boy and to the Girl next in order 
of merit. 
CERTIFICATES, given by the Society, to all Boys and Girls who reach the 
standard of proficiency fixed by the Examiners. 
Names of Candidates must be sent in on or before Thursday, November 28th, 
—For every information, apply to the SECRETARY, 20 Bedford Street, Strand, 
W.C. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 








ILLSIDE, GODALMING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for CHARTERHOUSE and other Public Schools.—A. M. CURTEIS, 

M.A., formerly Fellow of Trin. Coll., Oxon. ; and G. GIDLEY ROBINSON, M.A. 

formerly Scholar of Exeter Coll., Oxon., and late Assistant-Master at Charter- 
house. Boys received from 8 to 14. 





_ FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 
BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 








Address, Miss HIBBURD. 





HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER recommends a HOME 
COLLEGE at Kensington for ELDER GIRLS, where his daughter was 

for three years, Overpressure and cramming avoided, Every attention to 
health and comfort.—Address, “L. L, A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 











T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. | £80 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £3 
respectively, open to all First-Year Students, will be Offered for Competition a 
SEPTEMBER, 1890. ies ee 
Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Sc‘enti — 
Intermediate M.B. Examination of the University of London, and may be join 
at any time. F i scutt 
Entries may be made to Lectures or Hospital Practice, and special arrangem! 4 
are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also 
Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. ‘ 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E, NETILESHIP, Dean. 





K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEM- 
BER.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master, 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, price 7s., cloth. 


ERTHEIMER’S LAW RELATING to CLUBS. 
Second Edition. By A. W. Caster, Barrister-at-Law. 





STEVENS and Haynes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C. 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 


COTTISH _ 


PROVID 


6 ST. ANDREW SQ 


ENT. INSTITUTION. 


» EDINBURGH. 


TRUSTEES, 


i BERT JARDINE, of Castlemilk, Bart., M.P. 
i COWAN, Esq , of Beeslack, Midlothian. 


A. H. LESLIE MELVILLE, Esq., Banker, Lincoln. 
JAMES A. CAMPBELL, Ksq., of Stracathro, LL.D., M.P. 


Right Hon. Lord WATSON, of Thankerton, one of the Lords of Appeal. 
DIRECTORS. 


sTAIR AGNEW, Esq., O.B., Registrar-General for 
Scotland. : 
S00 AS NELSON, Esq., Publisher. 
THOMSKINE SCOTT, Esq., C.A. a 
Professor P. G. TAIT, Edinburgh University. 
GEORGE M. PAUL, Esq., W.S. 
A. R. GILLESPIE, Esq , Trinity. 


Edinburgh University. 





M. T. STORMONTH DARLING, Esq., M.P., Solici- 
tor-General for Scotland. 

Professor BUTCHER, Edinburgh University. 

Sir ALEX. KINLOCH, of Gilmerton, Bart. 

| FINDLAY B. ANDERSON, Esq., C.A. \ 


E . 
Sir WM. MUIR, K.C.S.1, D.C.L., Principal of | GEORGE DUNLOP, Esq, ¥ 


W.S. 
Sir THOMAS J, BOYD, Chairman of Fishery Board 
for Scotland, 
Sir CHAS. PEARSON, Advocate, Sherit® of County 


of Perth. 
JOHN JAMES COWAN, Esq., Paper-Maker, 
Edinburgh. 





g SOCIETY DIFFERS IN ITS PRINCIPLES FROM OTHER OFFICES. ; 

Instead of charging rates higher than are necessary, returning the excess in the 
shape of periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large an Assurance as the 
Premiums will with safety bear—reserving the Whole Surplus for those who have 
lived to secure the Common Fund from loss. : : 

‘A Policy for £1,200 to £1,250 may thus at most ages be lad for the Preminm 
nsually charged (with Profits) for £1,000 only; while, by reserving the 
Surplus, large additions have been given—and may be expected—on the 
Policies of those who live to participate. . 

At last Septennial Investigation, notwithstanding the moderate Premiums 
charged, the SURPLUS ceclared was £1,051,035. First additions were (with a 
few unimportant exceptions) from 18 or 20 to 34 per cent., according to age and 
class. Other policies were increased 50 and 80 per cent. 

“The system is one specially suited for Family Provisions. It secures for the 
Premium paid the largest Assurance during the period when a family is most 
dependent, and it returns the whole surplus to those who have proved Good Lives. 

The Bonuses to Policies participating which became Claims last year averaged 
49} per cent. 


THI 








SEPTENNIAL PROGRESS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


























rar 4 SURPLUS. 
In Periods | 4 -surances | Funds at the} Increase of 
Fa | effected. end of Period.) Funds. Pct | (neteint 
ec. . -| vo-t 
pants. | divided). 
1865 (B years)! £942,899! £69,009 £09,009 |... | o 
1952 —~COSY 2,571,328] 254,675 185,660 167 26,159 
1859 | 4,590,300 633,514 378,839 851 | 79,644 
1866 7,525,373 4 611,858 | 2,492 181,544 
1873. «| «—«12/207,445| 2,253,375 1,007,803 | 4,599 | 376,577 
1880 =| ~—19, 695,470) 3,913,252 1,660,077 |_ 6,662 624,47; 
1887 26,837,043) 6.179,746 | 2,266,494 |9,384 | 1,051,03 





New Bosiness —A steady Home Business of over £1,000,000 per annum has 
been maintained for the last fifteen years in succession, obtained at the lowest 
expendit are. 





STABILITY OF THE BUSINESS. 
The total Assurances effected have amounted to £27,972,388, of which, exclusive 
of Bonuses, there are still subsisting £17,542,391. 
record, 
BRANCH 
Birmingham—9%5 Colmore Row. 
Bristol—31 Clare Street. 
Leeds—Royal Exchange. 
Liverpool—25 Castle Street. 


The AccUMULATED Funps exceed £6,800,000. 


The Government Returns show that, since the passing of the Act of 1870, the 
Funds have increased by £4,351,501. 


At the end of its Fiftieth Year the Directors were able to report that ‘the New 


| Business and the Funds exceeded those of any other Office in the Kingdom at the 


| same period of its history ; 


) and in the last Septennium the Increase of the 
Funds was greater than in any other Office. This INCREASE was in great measure 
due to Systematic EcONomMy OF MANAGEMENT, 


and it is the aim of the Directors to maintain this economy consistently with the 


| efficient conduct of the business. 


The Exeenses duriug the Septenninm have been under 10 per cent. of the 
Premium Income, including the usual extra expenditures connected with the 
Septennial valuation. 

The arrangements as to Non-Forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies 
(within their value), and early payment of Claims, as on all other points of 
practice, are conceived entirely in the interests of the Members, there being in a 
Mutual Society no opposing interests. 

All Poictes (not seafaring or military risks, for which special arrangements 


| may be made) are WorLD-WIpE, and free from Restrictions on Residence after 
| Five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of Thirty. 


Si 


Few Offices can show such a | 


Marchester—10 Albert Square. 
Newcastle-3 Queen Street. 
Nottingham—27 Victoria Street. 
Aberdeen—259 Union Street. 


London Office: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, EC.—J. Muir Leitch, Secretary. 


SuRRENDER ALLOWANCE.—In the event of inability to continue to pay the 
Premiums, Members are entitled, after three years, to receive on surrender the 
fair value of their Policies according to a fixed table, or a paid-up Policy of 
equivalent amount. Having regard to the Premiums charged, these values com- 
pare favourably with other first-class Offices. 

Tables of Values will also be found in the Government Returns, An explanatory 
Note with comparative examples in leading Offices may be had on application. 

Members are specially exempt from personal liability. The Society, by special 
Acts of Parliament, is subject to the jurisdiction of the English and Irish Courts. 

The AnnvalL Reports have from its first year contained the fullest information 
on all matters of importance. 

Copies of the Report for 1888, with full Statement of Principles and Tables of 
Rates, may be had on application. 

Edinburgh, November, 1889. 
OFFICES. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


Dundee—12 Victoria Chambers. 
Glasgow—29 St. Vincent Place, 
Dublin—16 College Green. 
3elfast—23 Donegall Place. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40), on JULY 18th, 1890, 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1890.—For farther par- 
ticulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, 


ISS NORTON will require, after Christmas, as 

RESIDENT GOVERNESS in her first-class Ladies’ Boarding School— 

Unitarian connection—an ENGLISH LADY of culture and experience.—Holly 
Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 


LUB ROOMS.—A Suite of convenient and pleasant Rooms 

to be LET, suitable for a Literary, Professional, or Branch County Club, 
Handsome building, mid-way between City and West End. Every modern con- 
venience, including Klectric Light. Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive of rates and 
taxes.—Apply to Collector’s Office, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane. 





| 





P= SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for 
ELDER GIRLS. Numbers limited, 


| Gye tec thet nest tel trea dba ae HOTEL. 
—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 
Ask for Hotel 


Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. 


Western—Fast Trains from London (W aterloo)—Five GUINEAS, 
Tickets. _— 
CHRISTMAS NO VELTIES.—RARE PROOF ETCHINGSand ENGRAVINGS, 


N ESSRS. FLETCHER and CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
I on MONDAY NEXT, November 25th, and following days, at 171 Strand, 
at 2 o'clock, a Choice Collection of ARTIST PROOF ETCHINGS and EN- 
tRAVINGS, comprising examples of most of the Royal Academicians and other 
Eminent Artists and Etchers of the day. The property of Me:srs. BROOKS 
and SONS, the Oldest Fine-Art Publishers in the World. ‘(Established 1750.) 








THE 
pg VESsrooL ann LONDON 
AND S.W. 
GLOBE Moderate Rates. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds ..........000 . £7,624,302 


To all requiring Insurances, Fire and Life, or 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
Established 1782. 


Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. NO 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
I i AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quingnennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGE. EXPENSES MODERATE, 

PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
Annual Income ......cccccscccsscccoceseoreeeee £318,609 


Absolute Security. | 





Family Provision, or Annuities, the 
: NEW PROSPECTUS, 
just issued, is well worth reading. Write for it; or 


ay at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Com- 
ny. 


HFap OFFICES: 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. Fal 
7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Brancu OFFICES: 
Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, and Dublin. 


not drawn below £100 











Applications for Agencies invited. 


| AT HOME 


London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. | 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
LR (Established 1839.) 
2 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
ee Edinburgh. 
hole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. | 
per annnm. 
Annuities. Loans, 
— JACKSON, 
_ General Manager, 
FRANCIS E COLENSO, F.LA,, 
? Actuary. 
City Office, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
JOHN MUNRO, City Secretary. | 


Liberal Conditions. Moderate Premiums. 


12 Waterloo Place, | 
London, 


IRK BECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. — 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
R CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when | 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


aes Accumulated Fund3.............ceccccecceree 2,362,265 
BAN K. No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
CO.—ESTABLISHED 1825. 

Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 

seseeeee £21,000,000 


GTANDARD. LIFE ASSURANCE 


Assurances in Force .. 





Bonuses Declared .. 4,500,000 
Accumulated Funds 7,000,000 
Ciel FRED .nccsccccscecccconcos-cenctens 12,000,000 


Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William St.,and 3 Pall Mall East,S.W, 


and ABROAD. 


AccIDENTS OF ALL Kinps INsuRED 
AGAINST BY THE 
| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
LAW COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... 
| Annual Income, £248,000. 
Paid, £2,600,000, 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions. 
West-Enp OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap OrriceE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
| WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — With 
darkening days and changing temperatures 
the digestion becomes impaired,*he liver disordered, 
and the mind despondent, unless the cause of the 
irregulirity be expelled from the blood and body by 
such an alterative as these Pills. They directly 
attack the source of the evil, thrust out all impurities 
from the circulation, restore the distempered organs 
to their natural state, and correct all defective or 
contaminated secretions. Such an easy means of in- 
stituting health, strength, and cheerfulness, should 
be applied by all whose stomachs are weak, whose 
minds are much harassed, or whose brains are over- 
worked, Holloway’s is essentially a blood-tempering 
medicine, whereby its influence reaches the remotest 
fibre of the frame and effects a universal good. 


ASSURANCE 


.. CHAIRMAN, 
Compensation Already 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 
WOUNDS on. ose see one ace cen one oes ore BTS, OIE, 
Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patroys—His Gra-e the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LUNDON. 
Vicr-PrEsIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 

CHarrmMaN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
DerpuTy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon, EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, 

Puysician—Dr, W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
Secretary—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 

OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 

(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 

The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should SPECIALLY 

DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No Agents have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances. 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £40,000. 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the genera] population. 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members, 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
with full Profits. ———————_, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 














an 
| Agenext | | | Agenext | 
| Birthday. | £5. d. | | Birthday. | £58. d. 

25 2 18 | 25 | 1618 
| 30 | 23 8 4 30 18 10 10 
| 35 | 2610 0 | 35 21 4 2 
| 8 | Bat 8 BGS 

50 \ 4313 4 | 50 | 34.19 2 








Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, : 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


ILADIES’ CLUB NOTE. 


The only Notepaper that has been specially 
made for Ladies, and will be found peculiarly 
adapted to the style of their handwriting. 


LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


See Watermark in each sheet. 


LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


CAN BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 
Od. per 5-Quire Packet. 


LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100, 


THE 





|: & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. 


oors. PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





POrTED Mears. “lb, 





—_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





} oe SOUP,and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES © for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 



















11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, /} Messrs. DamreLL AND UpnHam’s, 283 
MAYFAIR, W. Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
= Bla ote bce where single Copies can be obtained, and 
‘USE Subscriptions are received. 
’ 
F R Y S SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
oes Cae OvurTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 

WIIG cia ccs cascossarsansadnvctncseeosonuted £10 10 0 

C O C O A Half-Page ...... asd ee 

* Quarter-Page...... 212 6 

Sir 0, A, CAMERON, M.D., says:—"‘I have never tasted ol ePeeragg : ed : 

Cocoa that I like so well.” Quarter-Colummn ............0s.e0000 017 6 

7 CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page..........c0sccsceeseees -” lt 0 

+. RRS IES ccs aoepuscscreaisevesnnce 212 0 
HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 


—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. Fur these 
symptoms use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. In 
boxes 7}d.; tins ls. 14d.; labelled, ‘*‘ JAMES EPPS 


(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 

13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Terms: net, 





and CO., Homceopathic Chemists.” 


i en 
BIGGS & DEBENHAMS Lygr 


The AMBER CITy, 5 


Tuomas VETCH. With 8 Full- : 
crown 8yo, cloth elegant, +g Page Illus: ations, 

‘* A work bettering Jules Verne’s,”— 

“‘The book, in which one learns eee. +, 
wonderful places, has so much to recommend. 2° 
work of imagination that it cannot fail to win it as a 
deserved popularity.”—Norwich Mercury, 4 well. 
4 “ he bout will — with interest, and in addi. 

ion will give a good idea of wh ; . 
scenery is like.”—Schoolmaster, at the West Coast 


OUR STORIES. By Asco 
R. Hors. A Series of Tales for Boys and ott 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, me 

“ Will please a boy who is fond of 

— life.” —Sootemen. OF @ Bood sketch of 

ave &@ more than common 

pa 5 i me Took of truth and 

** Breezy, lively stories, full of inte 

ture.” — Glasgow L£vening Times, rest and adven. 

The FORTUNE of the QUIT. 
TENTUNS; or, How We Found the Treasure 
By W. D. CHETWODE. Illustrated, crown 8yo, 2a. 64, 

‘The development is fresh and original, and tis 
journey to the buried city of the Incas js brim-fal) 


= adventures by land and flood.”—Journal of Educa. 
ion. 


MONT ORGUEIL CASTLE. 


a Tale of Jersey in the Wars of the Ro: 
I. E. Corpiére, Illustrated, crown ro, ley 
elegant, 2s. 6d, : 


DUTY WINS: a Tale of Sea 


and Shore. By JosrpH Forster, Iil 
crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. aie 


‘* A really pretty book.....,Will be read with great 
interest by young lads __ especially."—Neweasile 
Chronicle. 


LITTLE MARGY, 


DOROTHEA’S GARDEN. 
Imp. 16mo, 6d. 


OUR COLLEGE THEATRI- 


CALS. With numerous Suggestions for Amateurs, 
By Lity Crorr. Imp. l6mo, 6d. 





and 
By Mrs. ©. Lozp, 


BIGGS and DEBENHAM, 
139, 140 SALISBURY COURT, LONDON, E.¢, 





In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 63. 
A TREATISE ON THE 
IMMORALITY OF IDOLATRY. 


W. RIDGWAY, 
169 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food, The 
result in ashort time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 


In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 53., and 10s., of Chemists, 
&c., everywhere, 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 
HOUSES. 


FIRST-HAND SHOPPING! 


New Dresses 
For the Autumn and Winter. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 


DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. 

Before purchasing their Dress materials elsewhere, 
Ladies are invited to writs to HENRY PEASE and 
CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, for the new Winter 
Range of Patterns, which will be sent free (01 
approval), and comprise upwards of a thousand 
varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the 
highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen's Indoor 
and Ontdoor Dre-s, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, 
Travelling-Suits, &. Prices ranging from 4 te? 
shillings for a full-dress length. 

LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, rr 


244 Regent Street (corner of Little Argyll Street). 
Di OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical ~~ 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hol 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportatior. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or sat 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strane, 
London, W.C. 
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ON DECEMBER lst 
will be published 


a SPECIALLY ENLARGED 
NUMBFP 
mm" “MAGAZINE. 


hly Review and Family Magazine for Church 
& a , men and Churchwomen. 
ining several Important and profusely Illus- 
“— Artioles appropriate to the Season, 
and forming a 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


of Exceptional Value and Interest. 


This Number will Consist of 160 large octavo pages, 
and the Price will be 


ONE SHILLING, 


Contents OF No 6, FoR DECEMBER. 

Yurr-Loe AND CuRISTMAS-TREE. By the Rev. 8S. 
Baring Gould, M.A. 

qae Nativity 1x Art. (Illustrated.) By Esmé 
Stuart. 

{us TRUE SPIRITUALISM OF THE INCARNATION Con- 
TRASTED — TuEurGy. By the Rev. 

. Eales, D.C.L. 

anus Prat¥.—Part II. (Illustrated.) By the 
Rev. C. Manning, F.S.A. 

Some CarisT™aS MeMorIES. By the Rev. Canon 
Benham. 

SNOWBELLE: A Fatry OPERETTA FOR CHRISTMAS 
Festivities. By C. F. Hernaman and Arthur H. 

rown. 

arian: a Story FoR CuristTmas. By Mrs. G, 
Linnwus Banks. 

Caristuas BELLS: ASHORTSToRY. By Vin. Vincent. 

Jae Bishops’ Biste. Chaps. 15-16. By D. Christie 
Murray and H. Herman. 

Curistuas NoTES FROM FLORENCE AND NAPLES. 
(Ilustrated.) By Madame Linda Villari. 

Awone THE Pacopas. By R. F. Hutchinson, M.D. 

From Ick NEEDLES TO Ick Mountains. By Agnes 
Giberne. 

Tar SOVEREIGN ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 
(Llustrated.) By a Knight of the Order, 

SwerT CoNTENT. Chaps. 3-4, (Illustrated.) By 
Mrs. L. Molesworth. 

Sermon Outlines—Instruction on the Creed—Music— 
Christmas Carol (Illustrated) — Chats at the 
Vicarage—Result of Half-Yearly ‘‘ Biblical Ques- 
tions” Competition—Editor’s Letter, II.—Corre- 
spondence and Reviews—Aino Fairy-Tales ; &c. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH 
NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON; and SYDNEY. 





NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NORMAN and I. By Kate 


Cousixs, 3 vols. 


GEORGE VYVIAN. By E. 


KaTHarInE Bates, 2 vols. 


A HAPPY WOOING. By 


H. Cuirre Haruipay, 2 vols. 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. By 


Enya Lyat, Author of ‘* Donovan,” ‘‘ We Two,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


MY LORD OTHELLO. By 


Henry Cresswett, Author of “A Modern 
Greek Heroine,” “* A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


GEOFF. By Gertrude Forde, 


Author of “ In the Old Palazzo,” ‘‘ Driven Before 
the Storm,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
1s prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.— Bankers, 
pints, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO, 1 Pall Mall 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW 
niVITIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


The WORLD and the KINGDOM. By 
the Right Rev. Huge Miter THompson, D.D., 
Bishop of Mississippi. Crown 8vo, 3s, 64. 

A Volume of Lectures delivered by the Bishop 
of Mississippi, in accordance with the richly en- 
dowed Lectureship in America, answering to the 
Bam} ton Lectures in England. They are striking, 
eloquent, and learned, 

** Vigorous and eloquent......will interest all sorts 
and conditions of men.”—Saturday Review. 


BENEDICITE, and other Poems. By 
RICHARD WILTON, M.A., Author of ‘* Wood Notes 
end Church Bells,” &c. Dedicated to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, With Introductory Poem 
by Austin Dosson. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


PLATFORM and PULPIT 
ADDRESSES on TEMPERANCE TOPICS. 
With an Appendix of Illustrations. By the Rev. 
H. Epmunp Lee, M.A., late Organising Secre- 
tary of C.E.T.S., Winchester Diocese. Crown 
Svo, with blank pages for MS. notes, cloth 
boards, ls. 6d. 


FROM PHARAOH to FELLAH. By 
C. F. Moperty Beit, Author of “ Egyptian 
Finance,” &c. With upwards of 130 Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by Georges Montbard. 
Engraved by Charles Barbent. Crown 4to, cloth 
boards, 7s. 6d., just ready. Cheap Edition. 


ETHNE: being a Truthful History of 
the Great and Final Settlement of Ireland by 
Oliver Cromwell, and certain other Noteworthy 
Events, from the Journals of Ethne O'Connor,’ 
and of Roger Standfast, Captain in the Army of 
the Commons of England. Edited by Mrs. E. M. 
Firip. Etched Title and Frontispiece, large 
crown 8vo, appropriate cloth boards, 6s. Third 
Edition. 

“A very attractive and interesting book.”— 

Guardian. 


A NEW and AMUSING BOOK, PRINTED in 
TINTS by EDMUND EVANS. 
JAPANESE JINGLES. Written and 
Illustrated by KaTHLEEN Lucas, Fcap. oblong, 

Japanese paper boards, 2s 6d. 


RIGHT SIDE UP. By Janie Brock- 
MAN, Author of “ Bert,” “Seven o’Clock,” &c. 
Illustrations by T. Pym. Imperial 16mo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 

TWO BOOKS by ISMAY THORN. 

QUITE UNEXPECTED. By Ismay 


THORN. With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 


A FLOCK of FOUR. By Ismay Thorn. 


Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Cloth, 2s, 





The WATCHERS on the LONGSHIPS. 
By James F. Coss, Author of ‘‘ Martin the 
Skipper,”’ ‘‘ Off to California,” &c. Illustrated, 
crown 8yvo, cloth boards, 3:3. 6d. Eighteenth 
Edition. 

THREE NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 


BERT: a Story for Boys and Girls. By 
JANIE Brockman, Author of “ Right Side Up,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


ROBIN’S PROMISE. By Emily Grace 


Harpine. Crown &vo, cloth boards, ls, 


EVIE. By E. G. Wilcox, Author of 


** Little Humphrey’s Adventure.”” Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





Price 1s., post-free. 


OSE and THROAT DISEASES. 
By GrorGe Moore, M.D. 





J. Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Thread- 
needle Street. 


LAYBURY ASYLUM, ESSEX 
(View and Plan); Church, Stanstead, Mont- 
Fitchet ; Competition Design for Market Hall, Rother- 
ham, &c—For lilustrations as_ above, see the 
BUILDER of November 23rd (4d.; by post, 44d.; 
Annual Subscription, 19s.) Also, Across the Scottish 
Border; Some Sources of Expression in Architecture 
by Mr. 5. D. Sedding ; &c.—Office, 46 Catherine Street 
London, W.C. 


OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 34d. to 9d. 
in tho SHILLING. Suitable for Christmas 
Presents and New Year’s Gifts.—Now ready, and sent 
postage-free on application, a NEW CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS (many in handsome Bindings and beanti- 
fully Illustrated), suitable for Presentation, and from 
the published prices of which the above liberal Dis- 
count is allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD (only 
address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 








MEssps. METHUEN’S LIST. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘*MEHALAH,” “JOHN 
HERRING,” &c. 
Now ready at all Libraries. 


ARMINELL: a Social Romance. 


3 vols. crown 8yvo, 31s. 6d. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 


numerous I)lustrations and Initial Letters by W. 
Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. Masey. Large 
crown 8vo, 103. 6. A Limited Edition on Large 
Paper will also be printed, 21s. net. 
[In a few days. 
ConTENTS:—Chaps. 1. Old County Families.—2, 
The Last Squire.—3 Country Houses,—4. The Old 
Garden.—5. The Country Parson.—6. The Hunting 
Parson.—7. Country Dances.—-8. Old Roads.—9. 
Family Portraits.—10. The Village Musicians.—11. 
The Village Bard.—12. Old Servants.—13. The Hunt. 
—14, The County Town. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 


HISTORIC ODDITIES and 
STRANGE EVENTS. By S. Barina Govutp, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. [Now ready. 

“ A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. 
The whole volume is delightful reading.” —Times. 

_“*The stories are well retailed, with admirable con- 
ciseness and point.””—Athenzum. 

**The work, besides being agreeable to read, is 
valuable for purposes of reference. The entire con- 
tents are stimulating and delightful.”—Notes and 
Queries. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 


SONGS of the WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England (with 
their Traditional Melodies.) Collected by 8. 
BarinG Goutp, M.A., and H. FLeetTwoop SHEP- 
PARD, M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 
Parts (containing 25 Songs each), 3s. each net. 

[Parts I. and II. now ready. 





By Major N. PAUL. 
ALDERDENE. By Major Norris 
PauL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 
* A very remarkable story, whic’ is sure to attract 
attention.””—Newcastle Chronicle, 





By T. RALEIGH, M.A. 


IRISH POLITICS: an Elemen- 
tary Sketch. By T. KaLeigu, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’, Oxford, Authcr of ‘* Elementary 
Politics.”” Feap. 8vo, paper boards, 1s. ; cloth, 
1s. 6.1. (Ready. 

“ A very clever wor’.”—Mr. GLADSTONE, 

“Salient facts and clea~ expositions in a few sen- 
tences packed wit': mea: iag. Every one who wishes 
tohive the vital p»'n's of Irish politics at his fingers’. 
ends should get thi: book by heart.’’—Scotsman, 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ DONOVAN,” “ WE TWO,” &ec. 
DERRICK VAUGHAN, 


NOVELIsS!. By Epna Lyau. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Twenty-tifth Thousand. 

“Edna Lyall has not written anything more 
artistic, or, from the moral point of view, more 
stimulating. In substance as well as in form, it is 
the manliest of Edna Lyall’s books.”—Academy. 





By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. 


OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES: 
their Story and their Antiquities. By P. H. 
DitcuFi£.D, M.A., F.R.H.S., Kector of Barkham, 
Berks. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d., Illustrated, 


A pleasantly written little volume, giving much 
interesting information concerning villages and 
village life.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

** An extremely amusing and interesting little book, 
which should find a place in every parochial library.” 
—Guardian. 





EDITED by F. LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 


BALLADS of the BRAVE: Poems 
of Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. Lanesripee, 
Crown 8yo, gilt edges, 5s. [Just ready. 

“A very happy conception happily carried out. 
These ‘ Ballads of the Brave’ are intended to suit the 
real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great 
| majority. It is not an ordinary selector who could 
| have so happily put together these characteristic 
| samples. Other readers besides boys may learn much 
from them.”—Spectator. 
‘“*Mr, Langbridge’s main object is to produce a 
| volume that will please boys, and in this he has pro- 
bably succeeded.” —Atheneum.# 

| “This charming volume is a healthy book for boys, 

including old boys.” —Echo. 








By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 
Issued with the Consent of Dr. KENNEDY. 
EASY LATIN EXERCISES on the 
SYNTAX of the REVISED and SHORTER 
LATIN PRIMERS, With Vocabulary. By A. 
M, M. Stepman, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 





| METHUEN and CO.,18 Bary Street, W.C 
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LEWIS MeoRis’s POETICAI WORKS. 


—- 


COLLECTED EDITION, 5 vols., cat 5s. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Thirteenth Edition. 
EPIC of HADES. Twenty-Fourth Edition, 
GWEN: and The ODE of LIFE. Eighth Edition. 
SONGS UNSUNG: and GYCIA. Sixth Edition. 
SONGS of BRITAIN. New Edition, with Addi- 
tional Poems. 
The EPIC of HADES. [Illustrated Edition. With 16 
Autotype Illustrations after Designs by the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 21s. 


The EPIC of HADES. Presentation Edition. With a 


Portrait, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 


The LEWIS MORRIS BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Edited by S. 


S. Copeman. With Frontispiece, 32mo, cloth extra, gilt eiges, 23.; or cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES, NOW READY. 


BRITISH LANDSOAPE and COAST SCENERY. 


Eight Fac-similes of Original Water-Colour Drawings by Epwarp Duncan, R.W.S.; 
numerous Pencil Outlines, and many Illustrations after J. M. W. Turner, R.A. With 
ample Instructions for Drawing and Painting. Cloth, 5s. 


MARINE PAINTING. Eight Fac-similes of 


the Original Paintings by Epwarp Duncan, R.W.S., and a number of Reproductions of 
Works by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. With Practical Instructions for Copying, by an 


eminent Teacher. Cloth, ds. 
FLOWER PAINTING for BEGINNERS. 


Twelve Studies from Nature, executed in a Bold and Simple Style, with Lessons in 
Sketching and Colouring, and many Outline Sketches. By Eruet Nisser. Cloth, 4s. 











*,* Full List of the Series sent post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





Now ready, THIRD EDITION, Revised, with Portrait, crown 8vo, clotb, 7s, 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 


Its Growth and Development through a Thousand Years (800-1887), 
By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Author of “ The History of the English Constitution.” 
Translated by Professor A. H. KEANE, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
English readers will certainly welcome a history of the English Parliament by the greatest living 
authority on the Continent.”,—Athenzum. 


“ It completes the vast survey of our English institutions 
laborious life has been devoted.”—Daily News. 


to which so great a portion of Dr, Gueist’s 





London: WM. CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—"Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &c, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLIOS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sote Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d. 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S l A ® Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 








{ 


ie 
RICHARD BENTLEY & goyg 
LIST 
Price One v 
THE TEMPLE b5,. 
MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR DECEMBER, 1£99, 


Sir CHARLES DANVERS.— (Conclusion ) 
Romance or History.—VII, Jacquet, 
DE LAGUETTE, 1aE 
Love's Litany. 
AMONG THE AMERICANS, 
Tony's THE Boy. 
A PIECE oF OLD CHINA, 
LorD CHESTERFIELD, 
OcEANA. 
a ne. 
ECREATIONS OF A DOMINICAN C 
. Paut's S1steR.—(Conclusion.) Pan, 


EF OODNOoURSO POM 
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NEW WORKS. 
FURTHER RECOLLEC. 


TIONS of Mr. THOMAS ADOLPHUS 

LOPE. Forming a Third Volume of Wht 

ell In demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 
Se 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY, By 
Mrs, JuLian MarsHatu, In 2 vols, demy 8yo, 
with Portraits and Fac-similes, 30s. 7 


SECOND EDITION. 


A MEMOIR of EDWARD 


ASKEW SOTHERN (“LORD DUNDREARY.”) 
By T. Epgak PemsBerton. In 1 vol. demy 8y0, 
with Portraits and Fac-similes, 16s, 


A TOUR in a PHAETON 


THROUGH the EASTERN COUNTIES. B 
JamMES JOHN Hissey, Author of “An Old. 
Fashioned Journey,” &c. In demy 8yo, with 
Map and Illustrations, 16s, 


FROM LONDON to BOK- 


HARA in 1887. By Colonel LE Messvnier, R.E, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Maps and Sketches, lis, 


IN AN ENCHANTED 


ISLAND: a VISIT to CYPRUS in 
1889. By W. H. Mattock, Author of “ Is Life 
Worth Living?” &. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, 12s, 


The DOMINION of MAN 


OVER ANIMALS, By the late Rev. J. G. Woon, 
Author of “Homes withont Hands,” &. In 1 
vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece and 32 Illnstra- 
tions, 15s. 


The ROOF of FRANCE. By 


M. B. Beruam-Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty.” 
In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 123. 


NEW NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of “ VENETIA'S LOVERS.” 


A HURRICANE in PETTI- 


COATS, By Leste Kzrru. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 





By the AUTHOR of 
“Miss BAYLE’S ROMANCE.” 


MAYGROVE: a Family 


History. By W. Fraser Rag, Author of a? 
Modern Brigand,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8y0. 


By the AUTHOR of 
‘*The DANVERS JEWELS.” 


SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


In 2 vols, crown 8yvo. 


By the AUTHOR of “The ROSE GARDEN.” 


PAUL’S SISTER. By F. M. 


Pearp. In 3 vols, crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of “Dr, EDITH ROMNEY.” 


HER OWN COUNSEL. By 


the Author of “An Old Man’s Favour,” &¢. Io 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Wellington Street, Strand. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queea. 
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In 1 vol. 8vo, price 18s. 


10RD MELBOURNE'S PAPERS. 


Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 
With Preface by Earl COWPER. 


‘ly Telegraph :—"* Readers of this volume will find in it much that is new and 

- that is interesting...... We commend it to the perusal of political students, 
904 word of justly earned praise for the modesty and self-effacement with 
wil a . ” 

‘oh it is edited. 
which ios :—" This selection from Lord Melbourne’s papers, which has been 
F The usly edited and illustrated by Mr. Sanders, being almost all of it new, 
_ considerable light on the character of a man who, as statesman and poli- 
rely still something of an enigma, and has possibly been much misunderstood, 
en book is all the more readable for its relative brevity.” 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—(New Volume.) 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


FENCING, BOXING, & WRESTLING. 


By WALTER H. POLLOCK, F. C. GROVE, C. PREVOST, 
E. B. MICHELL, and WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


Intaglio Plates and 24 Woodcuts by J. D. Cooper, after Photographs by 
G. Mitchell. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The LIFE of LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By 


grenceR WALPOLE, Author of “A History of England from 1815.” With 2 
Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

“Throws more light on the inner working of politics than any book which has 
appeared of recent years, if we except, possibly, the last instalment of the Greville 
Memoirs, It will rank with that work and with the biographies of Palmerston 
gnd the Prince Consort, as one of our chief sources of history for the middle of 
the nineteenth century.”—Spectator. 


RUSSIA in CENTRAL ASIA in 1889, and 


the ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUESTION. By the Hon. GrorGE N. Curzon, M.P., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With Illustrations, Maps, Appendices, 
and an Index, 1 vol. 8vo, 21s, 

“The candour and moderation, not less than the bright and sometimes eloquent 
style of the book, make it welcome to the student jaded with the drier as well as 
the more impassioned aspects of Central Asian affuairs...... The book is profusely 
and capitally illustrated, and the maps are good.”—Spectator, 


The HISTORY of PHC@ENICIA. By George 
Rawiinson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, &c., Author of ‘*The History of 
Ancient Egypt,” &c. With 2 Maps, 10 Plates, and 122 Illustrations in the 
Text, 1 vol. 8vo, 24s. 


EAST AFRICA and ITS BIG GAME: the 
Narrative of a Sporting Trip from Zanzibar to the Borders of the Masai. By 
Captain Sir Joun C, WILLOUGHBY, Bart., Royal Horse Guards. With Post- 
ccript by Sir RoBERT G. Harvey, Bart. Illustrated by G. D. Giles and Mrs. 
Gordon Hake, Royal Svo, 21s, 


KLOOF and KAROO: Sport, Legend, and 


Natural History in Cape Colony, with a Notice of the Game Birds, and of the 
Present Distribution of the Antelopes and Larger Game. By H. A. BrrpEn, 
With 17 Full-Page Illustrations, 8vo, 103. 6d, 


MEMOIRS of FRANCIS THOMAS MAC- 


DOUGALL, D.C.L., F.R.C.S., sometime Bishop of Labuan and Sarawak ; and 
7 HARRIETTE his WIFE. By her Brother, CHarLes JouN Bunyon. 8vo, 


PAPERS on MARITIME LEGISLATION. 


With a Translation of the German Mercantile Laws relating to Maritime 
Commerce. By Ernest Emit WeEnpt, D.C.L. Third Edition, royal 8vo, 
Price 31s. 6d, 

The BRUSSELS ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE and the AFRICAN 


SLAVE-TRADE. Edited by Ricuarp F, Oxarke, 8.J., Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 
_ “Awork which appears at the right moment, inasmuch as it deals with the sub- 
jects which are about to be discussed by the Powers in conference.””—Atheneum. 


The STORY of MUSIC. By W. J. 


Heyperson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Coxtets.—Chronological Table—Making the Elements of Music—Birth of Art 
paslody snd Secular Music—Handel and Bach—Instruments and Instrumental 
Forms—The Great Instrumental Writers—The First Operatic Reformation— 

tom Mozart to Verdi—Wagner and the Opera of the Future. 


With 18 


NEW NOVELS. 
GOBI or SHAMO: a Story of Three Songs. 


— Great Desert of Gobi or Shamo.”’—Cornwell’s Geography.) By G. G, A. 


URRAY. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
MRS. FENTON: a Sketch. By W. E. 


Norris, Crown, 8yo, 63. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 


= BELL OF ST. PAUL’S.—Part II.; A LAND OF DEATH. By Dr. ARTHUR 
Tee, 31-33. By WALTER BEsant.| STRADLING. 
AX ir, A BIG BUCK CHAMOIS, By H.E. M, 
i: NIVERSARY: DECEMBER 10,|_ Sturr1evp. 
GEOR By Jean InGELow. WHITE HEATHER, By May KENDALL. 
Ja GE SAND’S CHILDHOOD. By | MRS. FENTON: a Sketch. By W. E. 
Miss SULLY. Norris, Chaps. 13-15, (End.) 
SHORT’S STRATAGEM. By|AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By 
OBERT SHINDLER, NDREW LANG. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


BISHOP FRASER’S LANCASHIRE LIFE. By John W. 
Dia@.e, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hall, Liverpool, Hon. Canon of Liverpool, 
Author of ‘Godliness and Manliness,” *‘ True Religion,” &c.; also Editor of 
Bishop Fraser’s Sermons. 1 vol., Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

[Tuesday next, 


THOMAS WILLIAM ROBERTSON, the PRINCIPAL 
DRAMATIC WORKS of. With Memoir by his Son. Illustrated with 6 
Photogravure Portraits of J. Hare, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, F. A. Sothern, 
H. J. Montague, and George Honey. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


The LAND of an AFRICAN SULTAN: Travels in 
Morocco. By WALTER B. Harris, F.R.G.S. (‘Al Aissoui”), With numerous 
Illustrations by Aleck Berens. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s.éd, A Large-Paper 
Edition (limited to 200 copies) at 31s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH DAVID’S REALM. By Rev. Edward Staats 


DE GROTE Tompkins. With 200 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 103. 6d. . 


The LESSER ANTILLES: a Guide for Settlers in the 
British West Indies, and Tourist’s Companion, By Owen T. BULKELEY. 
Illustrated with Sketches from the Illustrated London News and other 
Sources. Crown 8vo, boards, 23. 6d. 


THREE NEW ART WORKS, 
The QUIET LIFE: Certain Verses by Various Hands, the 


Motive set forth in a Prologue and Epilogue. By Austin Dosson. The 
whole adorned with numerous Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred 
Parsons, Art Oontributors to Harper’s Magazine, also Illustrators of 
* Herrick’s Poems.’ Quarto, tastefully bound, 31s. 6d. 


The TRAGEDIE of MACBETH. By William Shake- 
SPEARE. With 27 Etchings on Copper, and other Text Illustrations by J. 
Moyr Smith. 

ARTIST’S PROOF EDITION (limited to 125 copies), with Illustrations in 

Coloars, royal folio, half-bound best morocco, £5 5s. net. ORDINARY EDITION, 

imperial 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top, £2 12s, 6d. net. 


The RIVALS. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Illus- 
trated by Frank H. Gregory, with 5 large Full-Page Photo-Aquarelle Repro- 
ductions in Colour of Water-Colour Drawings, and upwards of 45 Black-and- 
White Sketches in Wash, &c. 

ARTIST’S PROOF EDITION, limited to 50 copies, imperial 4to, appropriately 
bound, £5 52. net. ORDINARY EDITION, imperial 4to, cloth, with gilt top, 
£2 12s, 6d. net. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
IN FAR LOCHABER. By William Black, Author of 


‘*The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat,’’ “A Daughter of Heth,” &c. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A capital story of Scotch life, briskly and brightly told, and fall of startling 
contrasts.”—Standard, 

** Those who love the Highlands and the Highland people will read Mr, Black’s 
new book with interest born of their appreciation of the delicate touches of 
description, alike of scenes and persons, which makes the author so popular as 
a delineator of Highland character...... Tuis is a good little book.”—Athenzum. 


BETWIXT the FORELANDS. By W. Clark Russell, 
Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the‘ Grosvenor,’” &c, 1 vol.crown 8yvo, cloth, with 
numerous Illustrations, 63. 

“ A “long-shore chat’ about the Straits of Dover and seafaring life generally. 

A most interesting book, and freely illustrated.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


The WITCH of ATLAS: a Ballooning Story. By H. Park 


BowpDeEN, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JUPITER LIGHTS: a Novel. By Constance F. Woolson, 


Author of ‘‘ Anne,”’ “ East Angels,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

















NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 


CoNnTENTS. 

The First Countess of Wessex. A Story. THOMAS HARDY. With 
8 Illustrations drawn by C. 8S. RErNHART and ALFRED Parsons. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. ANDREW LANG. With 11 Illustrations 
drawn by E, A, ABBEY. 

The Flight into Egypt. HENRY VAN DYKE. With 9 Illustrations 
from the Paintings by MuRILLO, Giotto, W. Hotman Hont, &c. 

Buscombe; or, a Michaelmas Goose. A Poem. R. D. BLACKMORE. 
With 3 Illustrations drawn by C. S. REINHART. 

A Golden Wedding. A Story. (Illustrated.) RUTH McH. STUART, 

Modern Russian Art. THEODORE CHILD, With 12 Illustrations from 
Paintings, &c. 

The Twelfth Guest A Story. (Illustrated.) MARY E, WILKINS. 

Oratorio and Drama. Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 

A Ghost. LAFCADIO HEARN, 

The Song of the Opal. AStory. M.E. M. DAVIS. 

Medusa’s Head. A Story. (Illustrated,) F. D; MILLET. 

The Taking of Captain Ball. A Story. SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
With Illustration drawn by C. 8. REINHART. 

Editor’s Easy Chair. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

Editor’s Study. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

Editor’s Drawer. Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

The Tables Turned. Drawn by GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


OVER SIXTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


4 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Lrp., 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, LONDON. 
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THE STOTT LIBRARY. 
A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS BY THE BEST WRITERS. 
IN SMALL SIZE AND GOOD TYPE. 


Price 3s. each Volume. 


ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles Lamb. 2 vols., with 2 
Ilastrations specially Engraved for this Edition, and not before published, 
[ November 25th. 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS. Introduction by Ronald J. 
McNEILL, 2 vols., with 2 Etchings. [November 30th, 


ESSAYES of MONTAIGNE. First Book. Translated by 


Joun Fiorio. Introduction by Justin H. M‘Cartuy, M.P. vols. An 
Etched Portrait in each Volume. [Now ready. 


DE QUINCEY. A Selection of his Best Works. Intro- 
duction by W. H. Bennett. 2 vols., with Etched Portrait and View of De 
Quincey’s Cottage at Lasswade. [Now ready. 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THROUGH ROMANY SONGLAND: a Collection of the 


Gypsy Songs of Europe. By Lavra A. SmITH, Author of ‘‘ Music on the 
aters.”” Feaj. 8vo, price 5s. 


A PRETTY RADICAL, and other Stories. By Mabel E. 


Wotton, Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


The PREACHER of ST. JUSTIN’S: a Novel. By A.M. 
Rose, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
TENTH THOUSAND of 
The CHILDREN’S FAIRY GEOGRAPHY; or, a Merry 


Trip Round Europe. By the Rev. Forses E. Winstow. With 312 Illustra- 
tions, 4to, cloth elegant, price 6s. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
The CHILDREN’S FAIRY HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


With 200 Illustrations, price 6s, 


FOOD in MOTHERHOOD; or, How to Maintain Health. 


By Epuraim Cutter, M.D. Harv. Fcap. 8vo, pr-ce Is. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 





ADOPTED AS A REWARD-BOOK BY THE LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 


In6 vols. Each Volume complete in itself. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, Volume; or £1 ls. the Set. 


THE PARENTS’ CABINET 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


By MARTHA HILL and FRIENDS. 
NEW EDITION. 
Edited by CONSTANCE HILL, 


The Daily Telegraph says :—** Wholesome, varied, and free from sensationalism.”’ 

The Spectator says:—‘‘ Parents may not unprofitably neglect the sensational 
and sentimental literature of the day for the sober and sensible matter that they 
will find in the ‘Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction.’ ” 

The Guardian says :—‘‘ We hope that the children of the present generation 
will welcome, as we remember doing, ‘ The Parents’ Cabinet.’...... So much did we 
love the book, that the sight is a real refreshment.”’ 

The Athenzum says :—‘‘ A really excellent......set of papers.” 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC ~to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODLCALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





a S OTH ERAN and C O., 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Loxdon, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





pereeerst ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS ... see eee £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .. = ws ee eee-:12,000,000 


Ready on the 25th inst., price ONE SHILLING 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
OF 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


With 75 Illustrations, 


CONTENTS. 


Bréton PEASANTS AT A WAYSIDE Cross. (Frontispiece. ‘ 
eo . Ya - " P on? ae Drawing by 
OW THE OTHER HatF Lives: STUDIES AMONG THE TENEMEY 
Riie, With many Ilustrations, | oni MENTS. By Jaooh 4 
In THE VALLEY. Chaps. 12-14. By Harold Frederic, Wi 
trations by Howard Bsie, th 2 Full-Page Tas 
Mrs. Tom’s Spree. By H. C. Bunner. 
Eventne. By A. Lampman, Illustrated. 
Monravk Point: JuLY-DECEMBER. By Lloyd McKim Garrison, 
trations. 
Tue Parpon OF ST. ANNE D’AURAY, AND OTHER Bri 
William Perry Northrup. 16 Illustrations. 
Happiness. By Edith Wharton, 
A Mipwinter Nigut’s Dream. By Henry A. Beers. Illustrated, 
ConTemMPporaRyY AMERICAN CARICATURE. By J. A. Mitchell. With man Il 
oo — P ae Y Alas. 
Notes or A Sus-Troric Stupy. By Edgar Mayhew Bacon, Wi , 
from Drawings by the Author. With Mustrations 
At Les Esovutements. By Duncan Campbell Scott. 
THE AGE OF Worps. By Edward J. Phelps. 


With Ila. 
TON Picturss, By 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand, 





ew 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON ; including a Memoir 


of his Son, Robert Stephenson, Large 8vo Edition, Llustrated, 21s, ; Crows 
8vo Edition, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. ; Centenary Edition, with Portrait, 2s. 6d, 


LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. Large 8vo Edition, 


Illustrated, 21s. ; Crown 8vo Edition, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 Stee} 
Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 


1. VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, BRINDLEY, 
2, SMEATON and RENNIE. 

3, METCALF and TELFORD, 

4, BOULTON and WATT. 

5. GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 
With Portrait by George Reid, R.8.A., Etched by Rajon, and 90 Illustra 
tions. Crown 8vo, 16s.; Cheaper Edition, Illustrated, 6s. 

Post 8vo, 6s. each. 
LIFE and LABOUR. INVENTION & INDUSTRY. 
SELF-HELP. DUTY. 
CHARACTER. THRIFT. 
SELF-HELP in FRENCH, 5s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron-Workers and Tool- 


Makers. Post 8vo, 6s, 


THOMAS EDWARD, the Scotch Naturalist. Illustrated 
by George Reid, R.S.A. 6s. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist and Botanist. 


With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 12s, 


The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 


Twelfth Thousand, with Additions, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


3 vols, 8vo, 31s, 6d. 
HE ART of LOVE;; or, New Lessons in Old Lore. By Sir 


HERBERT MaxwELL, Bart., M.P., Author of “ Sir Lucian Elphin.” 


2 vols, 8vo, 24s, 


ASSAGES in the LIFE of SIR LUCIAN ELPHIN i 
CASTLE WEARY. Edited by his Sister. 


Nearly ready, COPYRIGHT EDITION, 2 vols. extra fcap. 8vo, 12s. 
HAZARD of NEW FORTUNES. By Wituan D. 


HoweELLs. 


COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
OULD YOU KILL HIM? By Georce Parsoxs 


Laturop, Author of ** An Echo of Passion.” ’ 
Published simultaneously in Great Britain and the United States. 3 vols.8v0,31s.6d. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS; and all Booksellers. 


A VISIT TO THE AZORES, 


WITH A CHAPTER ON MADEIRA. 


By Mrs CHARLES ROUNDELL. 
With 25 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs, cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 73,61, 








BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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wessRs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


HURCH and CREED. Sermons Preached 


+» the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. By Atrrep Witiiams MoMERIE, 
Sh D.Sc., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 


The ORIGIN of EVIL, and other Sermons. 


Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PERSONALITY: the Beginning and End 


of Metaphysics, and a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 


Next week will be published. 


DR. HERMIONE: a Novel. By the Author 


of ‘Lady Bluebeard,” “ Xit and Zoe,” &c. Crown &vo, 6s., in 1 vol. 


This day is published, 


A SONG of HEROES. By John Stuart 


BrackiF, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, Author 
of “Scottish Song: its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance,” &. Crown 


Sy0, 63. 
DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
This day is published. 


HINDU-KOH : Wanderings and Wild Sport 


On and Beyond the Himalayas. By Major-General DonaLp Macintyre, V.C., 
late Prince of Wales’s Own Ghoorkhas, Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s, 


“We have read many books of Himalayan, Cashmerian, and Thibetan sport, 
but none more pleasant, more modest, more amusing, or more instructive.”— 
Saturday Review, 


“The interest is kept up from start to finish, and no one who cares at all for 
sport will desire the omission of a single page.”’—Atheneum. 

“ Rarely has the reader of books cf wild sport the good luck to fall on a prize 
like General Macintyre’s ‘ Hindu-Koh.’ It is cram-fall from cover to cover with 
bunting lore and adventures.”—Scotsman. 


“We never read a more entertaining book about Himalayan sport...... We 
should very much like to give a miniature echo of the whole book, which in 
every chapter has amused us keenly.’”’—-Rod and Gun, 


“So great is the variety of range and subjects in this volume, that we have 
been able only to indicate, not fully describe its character ; and we lay it down 
with that feeling of satisfaction which is imparted by something well done, and 
the sense of clear gain.’”’—Spectator. 


UNIFORM EDITION, in HALF-CROWN VOLUMES, of 


NOVELS by the AUTHOR of ‘MISS 


MOLLY.” 
DELICIA. (Vol. I. of the Series.) Como 
his day. 
This day is publisbed. 


An ATONEMENT of EAST LONDON; and 


other Poems, By Howarp CrawrorpD, M.A. Crown 8yo, 53, 


This day is published. 


DODO and I: aNovel. By Captain Andrew 


HaaoarpD, D.S.0. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


This day is published, SEVENTH EDITION. 


THEISM. By Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, Author of ‘ Anti- 
Theistic Theories,” &. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ANOTHER SUCH VICTORY! By Annette 


Lyster, Author of “A Leal Light Heart,’ ‘‘ Two Old Maids,” “ Dr. 
L’Estrange,” “ North Wind and Sunshine,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


“The interest of the story is never allowed to flag, and its ending is somewhat 


out of the usual fictional groove.”’—Scotsman. 
BARBARA ALLAN, the PROVOST’S 


DAUGHTER. By Ropert CLELAND, Author of “ Inchbracken,” ‘‘ True to 
a Type,”’ “ A Rich Man’s Relatives.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 
“It is cleverly and carefully told, and bears abundant evidence of good work- 
manship.”—Saturday Review. 


c “A well-conceived and well-written story, racy in dialogue.’’—Manchester 
ourier, 








WALTER SMITH AND _ INNES’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The SOUL’S HOURGLASS. Translated 


from the Horolozium of Drexelius. Edited by the Rev. Canon ATKINSON. 
Being a Book of Devotions for the Twenty-four Hours. 3s. 6d. 


The HISTORIC RELATION of the 


GOSPELS. By the Rev. J. J. Hatcomse, Rector of Balsham, Cambridge. 
Being an Essay toward re-establishing Tertullian’s Account, 810, oy a 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
By M. BRAMSTON. 
“ONE OF THE STRONGEST OF RECENT NOVELS,”—Spectator, 


APPLES of SODOM. 2 vols, 12s. 


‘ OA om novel, which is specially strong in intellectual and ethical interest.”— 
pectator. 

“ Naturally and gracefully told. The story, as a whole, is as charming a book 
of this class as a reader cou!d wish for.’’—Scotsm in, 


By C. R. COLERIDGE. 


JACK O’LANTHORN. 2 vols., 12s. 


‘A thoughtful and well-written story, aiming high—the skill shown in the 
delineation of characters all more or less actuated by high motives, all more or 
less mistakea in their conceptions of each other, all thoroughly individual and 
alive, is of a very high order.” —Murray’s Magazine, 

“ A pleasant and wholesome story.’’-—Athenzum. 

‘The book hes real imaginative solidity both of conception and presentation, 
ye while all i: good, the pages devoted to Cordelia are specially excellent.”— 

cademy. 

“ We can commend it as a thoroughly interesting tale.”—Queen. 


NEW STORY-BOOKS. 
SIX SHILLINGS. 


THREE LITTLE MAIDS; or, the Chronicles 


of Acacia Garden. By Mary Batuurst Deane. Crown 8vo, with Illustration, 
cloth, [This day. 


COLONEL RUSSELL’S BABY. By Exton 


Davenport ApamMs. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

‘Gives the author high rank amongst those whose calling it is to supply the 
intelligent public with pleasing fiction to the profit of both.’’—Spectator. 

‘Though it has the best qualities of a story for girls in great perfection, it is 
mueh more than a child’s book. Told with most moving and charming pathos.” 
—Scotsman. 

“Clever, brightly written, and agreeable ; deserves to be classed with ‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.’ ”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 








FIVE SHILLINGS. 


re) lh Toprxr ; 
PAUL’S FRIEND. By Sretra Austin. With 
16 Full-Page Illustrations by S. B. Gates. 
“A charming tale of children and cats and human nature delightfully told.”— 
Scotsman, 
“ Very charmingly illustrated.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* A very simple and prettily told story.”—Scottish Leader. 


MAKERS of MULLING. 


COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
“* A collection of pleasantly told tales,”—Athenzum. 
“Merits the most cordial praise and welcome.” —Graphic. 


By CG. R. 





THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE, 


LIL. By the Author of “ Tip Cap,” &e. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 
**A charming sketch of English family life by a justly favoured writer.”— 
Atheneum. 
“ A capital story.”—Record. 


PRINCE VANCE. By Exeanor Purnam and 


Arto Bates. With numerous Illustrations by Frank Myrick. 

‘*A pretty and ingenious fairy-tale.””—Spectator. 

“Carries one back to the old fairy-tale days. The art of writing fairy-tales 
seemed in a great measure to have died out, and it is refreshing to be reminded, 
as in ‘ Prince Vance,’ that it still exists. The illustrations by Frank Myrick add 
much to the attraction of the book.’”’—Saturday Review. 

. “A funny fairy-story of a superior kind—a whole heap of capital pictures.”— 
cotsman, 





TWO SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 


? 
SOAP BUBBLES. By Isanetna Wenpte. 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by T. Pym 
*‘ The author calls them fragile fancies, but if they are fragile, they are also 
graceful, and have an imaginative picturesqueness which will commend them to 
older readers as well as to the young folk.”’—Scottish Leader. 





TWO SHILLINGS. 


JUJUBE: a Tale of Humanity in 1887. By 


IsaBEL Horniprook. Crown 8vo, cloth. 





NEW and CHEAP EDITION of 


WOMANKIND. By Cuartorre M. Yonce. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. [This day, 


ee tA 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the MONTHLY 


PACKET. Edited by CHarLotre M. YonGe. Coloured Wrapper, with 
Frontispiece, 23, 


TERRA-COTTA PLAYS and HALF-HOUR 
PLAYS, Complete, 2s, 6d. each ; separate Plays, 6d. each. List on application. 





*,* Complete Catalogue sent post-free on application. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


WALTER SMITH and INNES, 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


The FOUNDATIONS of the CREED: being 


a Discussion of the grounds upon which the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed 
may be held by earnest and thoughtful minds in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Harvey Goopwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 8vo, 14:, 


LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies in the 


Religion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers. Edited by Rev. CHARLES 
Gore, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
8yo, 14s. 

List OF CONTRIBUTORS :— 


Canon H. 8S. Hotuanp, M.A. 
Rev. AusREY Moore, M.A. 
Rev. J. R. Intincwortn, M.A. 
Rev. E, §. Tatzort, D.D. 

Rey. R. C. MoBERLy, M.A. 


Rev. and Hon. ARTHUR LyTTELTON, M.A. 
Rev. W. Lock, M.A 

Canon F. Pacrt, D.D. 

Rev. W. J. R. Campion, M.A, 

Rey. R. L, OrriEy, M.A. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA: Selec- 


tions from my Journal during the Years 1881-1883. By the Marcaioness of 
DurFrerin and Ava. With Portrait and Map, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 243. 


The VIKING AGE: the Early History, 


Manners, and Customs of the Ancestors of the English-speaking Nations, Illus- 
trated from the Antiquities discovered in Mounds, Cairns, and Bogs, as well 
as from the Ancient Sagas and Eddas, By Pavut B. pv Cuaartiv. With 1,360 
Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8yo, 42s. 


The LIFE of ALEXANDER POPE. By W. 
J. Courtnore, M.A. Being the Completing Volume of the Works Edited 
by Croker, Kiwin, and CourtHore. With Copious Index to the Complete 
Work. With Portrait, 8vo, 103. 6d. 


AMONG CANNIBALS: an Account of 
Four Years’ Travels in Australia, and of Camp Life among the Aborigines of 
Queensland. By Cart Lumnoxtz, M.A., Member of the Royal Society of 
Science of Norway. With Maps and 120 Illustrations, medium 8yo. 


The MINISTER of BAPTISM: a History 


of Church Opinion from the Time of the Apostles. Especially with Reference 
to Heretical and Lay Administration. By Rev. Warwick Exwin, M.A, 
8vo, 12s. 


A NATURALIST in NORTH CELEBES: a 


Narrative of Travels in Minahassa, the Sangir and Talaut Islands. With 
Notices of the Fauna, Flora, and Ethnology of the Districts Visited. By Dr. 
Sypney J. Hickson. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 163. 


The ENGLISH POOR: a Sketch of their 


Social and Economic History. By Tuomas Mackay. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS of an ASTRO- 
NOMER on NATURE and REVELATION. By CHaRr.es Pritcuarp, D.D., 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Newt weel-. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the 
VOYAGE of a NATURALIST ROUND the WORLD in H.M.S. ‘ BEAGLE.’ 
By Cuarves Darwin, F.R.S. With Views of Places Visited and Described, 
by R. J. Pritchett. Medium 8vo, [In December. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of INDUSTRY: being 


an Exposure of Certain Fallacies in Existing Theories of Political Economy. 
By F. Mummery and J, A. Hopson. Crown 8yo. 


VIRGIL in ENGLISH VERSE: Eclogues, 


and Aneid, Books I.-VI, By Lord Justice Bowen. Second Edition, Revised, 
8vo, 12s. 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM. 


By R. Boswortn Smits, M.A., Assistant-Master in Harrow School, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION to the 
STUDY of the BOOKS of the NEW TESTAMENT: being an Expansion 
of the Lectures Delivered in the Divinity School of the University of Dublin. 
By GrorcGe Satmon, D.D. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 9s, 


STEPHEN HiSLOP: Pioneer Missionary 


and Naturalist in Central India. 1844-1863. By GrorGre Smitn, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of William Carey,” &c. Popular Edition, Illustrations » 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The HUGUENOTS: 





their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. By Samvue. SmILEs, 
LL.D. New Edition, with Additions, post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 






JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





ee 


GRIFFITH FARRAN & CO.’S NEW Books 


FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS For 
THE YOUNG. 


Large 4to, boards, price Five Shillings. 


GRANNY’S STORY-BOX. By the Autho 


of “Our White Violet,” &. A New Edition, with 100 Illustrations jn }) 
and white, and 16 Full-Pages in Colour by Mrs. Seymour — in black 


Large 4to, boards, price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 


HOLY GLADNESS. ‘Twelve New and 


Original Sacred Songs for Children, by Epwarp Oxenrorp, with Masic 
Sir Joun Srarner, Mus. Doc. With 31 Illustrations in black and white 
and 8 Colonred Pages by Henry Ryland. 


Large 4to, boards, price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 


SING ME a SONG. ‘Twelve New ang 


Original Songs for Children, by Epwarp OXENFoRD, with Music by ALFRED 
Scorr Gary, F.S.A. With 31 Illustrations in black and white, and 8 
Coloured Pages. 


Small 4to, boards, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


A RING of RHYMES. By E. L. Snovr, 


96 pp., each Illustrated in Colour. 96 New Nursery Rhymes, 


Small 4to, cloth boards, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


SOME OTHER PEOPLE, By Aticr Weuszz, 


Author of “ When I’m a Man,” &c. Profusely Illustrated, 


Small 4to, cloth, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


The CHILD of the CARAVAN. By E, M, 


Green, Author of “ Against the Tide,” &c. Profusely Illustrated by Edith 
Scannell. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S NEW BOOK. 


THREE BOYS: or, the Chiefs of the Clan 


Mackhai. Illustrated by Stanley Berkeley. Large crown 8yo, cloth, 
price Five Shillings. 
By Major-General A. W. DRAYSON, F.R.A.S. 


The DIAMOND HUNTERS of SOUTH 


AFRICA. Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. Large crown 8yo, cloth, price 
Five Shillings. 


HENRY FRITH’S NEW BOOK. 


The OPAL MOUNTAIN: a Tale of Adven- 


ture. Illustrated by H. Schonberg. Lurge crown 8vo, cloth, price Five 
Shillings. 


Edited by E. DAVENPORT. 


The BOY’S OWN POETRY BOOK. This 


is the only Poetry Book for the exclusive use of Boys. Crown 8yo, 
500 pp , cloth, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


By HENRY FRITH. 


The CAPTAINS of CADETS: a Story of 


Rule Britannia, Illustrated by Davidson Knowles. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By ANNE BEALE. 


ROSE MERVYN: a Tale of the Rebecca 


Riots. Illustrated by A. Hitchcock. Large crown 8vo, 384 pp., cloth, 
price Five Shillings. 


By ALICE WEBER. 


AULD LANG SYNE: a Nineteenth-Century 


Story. Illustrated by Miss Taylor. Large crown 8vo, pp. 384, cloth, 
price Five Shillings. 


By M. E. BURTON. 


ANNABEL. Illustrated by W. S. Burton, 


Large crown 8yo, 352 pp., cloth, price Five Shillings. 
By MARY E. GELLIE. 


RUBY’S CHOICE; or, the Brackenhurst 


Girls. Illustrated by Miss Paterson. Crown 8yvo, 320 pp., cloth, price 
Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


By FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 
HER OWN WAY. Illustrated by Anne 
G. Fenn. Crown 8vo, 288 pp., cloth, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


The OLD PINCUSHION; or, Aunt 


Clotilda’s Guests. Profusely Illustrated by Laura M. Troubridge (Mrs. 
Hope). Small 4to, cloth, price Six Shillings. 


**One of Mrs, Molesworth’s plexsantest stéries for children,.’’—Saturday 
Review. 
GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, 
NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON. 
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— 
MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO0.’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


LORD MACAULAY ..... 


JAMES A. FROUDE..... 


W. B. H. LECKY ...... 


i. STUART MILL...... 


ALEX. BAIN... .. 22+ 


ET. BUCKLE. .... ee 
8. R. GARDINER ...... 
Sir T. ERSKINE MAY . 


(Lord Farnborough.) 


The Right 
Rev. E. HAROLD BROWNE, 


D.D., Bishop of Winchester ............ 


Dr. EDERSHEIM....... 


Professor EWALD ...... 
GREVILLE MEMOIRS ... 


JOSEPH GWILT....... 








COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £553. | CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post Svo, £4 16s, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES 
the SECOND 


POPULAR. EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, — PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, “2 vols. crown 8vo CABINET EDITION, ’8 vols. post 8vo, 48s, 
LIBRARY “EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, | CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s, LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 363. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with LAYS of 


ANCIENT ROME. In1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8v0, 2s, 6d.; or 3s. 6d., gilt edges. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ee 





Illustrated by G. Scharf, feap. 4to, 10s Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
Illustrated by G. Scharf, POPULAR E DITION, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
feap. 4to, 6d., swd. ; ‘Is, clot CABINET EDITION, post 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
Illustrated | by G. Scharf, BIJOU EDITION, ANNOTATED EDITION, feap. 8vo, Is., swd. ; 
18mo, 2s, 6d., gilt top. 1s. 6d., cloth ; or 2s, 6d., gilt edges. 





LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. By the Right 


Hon. Sir G, O. TREvELran, Bart. 
POPULAR EDITION, 1 ‘vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post Svo, 12s. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8r0, 6s. LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FALL of WOLSEY to 


the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. | POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 2s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND during the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 1 

SHORT STUDIES pon GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. crown 
8vo, 24s. 


OCEANA; or, ENGLAND and her COLONIES. With 9 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s., boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth. 


The ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES; or, the Bow of 


Ulysses. With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s., boards; 2s. 6d., cloth. 


CAISAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. Vols. I. and 


II., 1795-1835, Svo, 322. Vols. IIT. and IV., 1831-1881, 8vo, 32s. 


The TWO CHIEFS of DUNBOY; or, an Irish Romance 


of the last Century. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. 


The HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from AUGUSTUS 


to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 


RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 163, 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
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